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HAWKSWELL PLACE. 


PART THIRD. 


Up rose the dawn, with sunshine on the wold, 
With bymus of birds and incense-breath of flowers ; 
The shadows fled into the forests old, 
And opening bads look’d up for dewy showers. 
The scammer siaked his thirst in the swift rill, 
The breezes hid away in shady nooks, 
The mavis sang one wild continuous trill, 
And white-eyed pebbles peer’d from out the brooks. 


The ruby light woke Lilian with a kiss, 

Then nestled in ber waves of silken bair ; 
Stole to her bosom like a soft caress, 

Then changed to rosy snow, and linger’d there. 
Draped in her maiden purity, she lay 

Radiant as early summer, fresh as spring, 
Half-sleeping, balf-awake, with thoughts astray, 

In dream land wand’ring still, on pure white wing. 
But the vague, beauteous vision of the night 

Faded co fast, her heart could scarce pureue ; 
Vainly she strove to stay its wavering light, 

It died away in formless shadowy hae. 


Then rose she up with eudden smile and sigh, 
And let the sun in on her morning prayer ; 
The moted raylets, floating noiseless by, 
Were fain to stay and make a halo there. 
Forth from her chamber-door ehe slowly weat, 
Ling’ring from step to step in trancéd calm ; 
Up from the open porch, with odours blent, 
Flew the fresh air with morping kies of balm, 
To ope the blusbing rose upon her cheek, 
The lustrous beauty of ber eyes to light, 
Te give her sweet Good-morrow ! and to deck 
Her lipe with emiles of gracious, loving might. 


Her little foot paused not, nor slack'd its pace, 
As on she went to Coasin Percie’s room, 

A moment’s kindling blush dawn’d on her face, 
To fade as fast before the chamber’s gloom. 

The curtains hung adown upon the floor, 
And o’er the windows, shutting out the morn, 

And, though the sunbeams red, rush’d by the door, 
Still it look’d dim, forsaken, and forlorn. 

A little while she waited in the porch, 
And listen’d for his step with ear intent ; 

Then through the sunshine, yet too pale to scorch, 
Along the garden-paths her ways sbe bent. 

And as she sometimes linger’d, and then ran, 
Still “ Percie, Cousin Percie !” was her cry ; 

‘* Where are you, Percie?”’? Then her palse began 
To beat a little faster, and her eye 

Ranged o’er the tangled woods, where echoes lay, 
And answer'd her with distant mocking tone : 

“ Lilian, sweet Lilian, he is far away! 
Lilian, bright Lilian, where is Percie gone?” 


They sought him far and near, in wood, on wold, 
’Neath the black tarn that lurks witbin the hill ; 

Yet vainly cought. The keen autumnal cold— 
Yule’s frosts were come, but Percie came not still. 

Then Lilian, losing hope, grew wan and weak, 
And faded like a snow-wreath in the sun ; 

Her morning eyes were dim, white was her cheek, 
Wasted her youth ere it was well began. 

Dame Avice spoke to cheer her, “ He will come ; 
Be of good cheer, O Lilian dear,” said she ; 

But Lilian answer’d sadly, “ Though he come, 
It is too late—he will not come.to me.” 


And Lilian truly spake ; for, ere the spring 
Merged into summer over Hawkswell Chace, 
Across the shadow’d hills there tbrill’d the ring 
Of passing bells for one at Hawkswell Place. 
For fairy Lilian, dying in ber prime, 
As die the violets ere the rose is blown ; 
For angel Lilian rang that gathering chime 
With a low, ead rebuke, in ite deep tone. 


PART THE LABT. 


The snow lay deep upon the open Chace, 
The sky above was murk, and dull, and drear ; 
The winter winds were out on their mad race, 
Driving the clouds along like hunted deer. 
In the church-tower were clanging Christmas-belle, 
Mingling their carol with the loud free breese, 
Which bore their echoes far o’er the bleak fells, 
Then left them sighing midst the tall bare treee. 


Twilight was past, and darkness bad come down 
O’er Hawkswell Place, in a thick starless veil : 
Dame Avice sat beside the fire alone, ‘ 
Watching and waiting, silent, grey, and pale. 
The ancient room was full of fragrant heat, 
From Yale-tide logs upon the hearth piled high ; 
Stood in their raddy glow their master’s seat, 
With Christmas cheer upon the table nigh. 
Old wine of ruby lustre, ciear as light, 
Waited his Jip to drain its sparkling tide ; 
While sconcéd walls, with garlands gay bedight, 
Shone mocking down, the stillness to deride ; 
For, they were deck’d, as if for Christmas guests, 
With wreaths of bright-gemm’d holly twined about ; 
Above the mantel, pictures, and old chests, 
Which shone and glitter’d as the blaze famed out. 


The night sped on, the long, long Christmas ni 
The bells were still, the wild wind wilder, ty 
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Bow’d the great oaks before its steady might, 

Shiver’d the elms, and groan’d the darksome yew. 
Lower and lower fell the dying flame, 

Midet the white ashes on the broad hearthstone ; 
The quivering shadows swiftly went and came, 

The silver sconces darken’d one by one. 


O! faded, watebfal, honest, hoping eve, 
Look out into the waste of blauk white snow, 
Where windy shadows of the night sweep by, 
With coundless, trackless step, and moaning low! 
O! stretch’d and starting ear, get thee to rest! 
Morning is coming from the cloudy east ; 
The Yule-tide fire is out, thy prayer anblest, 
Untouch’d, untasted, stands the Yale tide feast. 
O! weary vigil, kept with floods of tears! 
O! faithful heart! O! eager, aching heart, 
Weariest thou not with all those waiting years? 
Yearnest thou not to rest thee and depart? 


“ Not yet, not yet, a little longer epace ; 

A few more hours, a few more months of pain ; 
Sooner or later [ shall see bis face, 

It is a weary watch, bat not in vain!” 


“ Listen! a muffled foot upon the snow, 
A beavy tread across the empty ball! 


My master! O! my master, is if thou *” 
Cried Avice, with a wild and j yous call. 


Bronzed was his face and irou-grey his hair, 

His eyes were dim with thick uafallen tears ; 
Deep furrow’d was his brow with pain and care, 

Stamp’d with the woe of many bopelese years. 
He eat him down ia bia acenetom’d place. 

«“O! master, welcome, welcome to thy bome!” 
Cried Avice, gazing on his stern dark face: 

“] thank thee, Avice. Quick, bid Lilian come !” 
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“ Lilian, my master! Lilian ie not bere, 

Low lieth she beneath the churchyard god ; 
Silent her loving heart, and deaf her ear, 

Her body dust, her pure soul gone to God !” 


No word epake he, but from bis breath a groan, 
The pent-up agony of his dark life, 
Borst, with tbe thrill of heartbreak in its tone, 
Tken ceased for aye his time of earthly strife. 
They buried him at Angel Lilian’s feet, 
At twilight, on the closing year’s last day. 
Through the boar mors you read the legend yet, 
* Here lieth Lilian Leigh and Percie Grey.” 


i eee 


PRISONS AND PRISONERS. 


It bas been eaid that the worst use you can make ofa culprit is, to 
hang him. Bat we ** know trick worth two of that””—send him to Gaol. 
There be will bave the pleasure of meeting with companions exactly 
suited to his taste, who, modestly declisivg to raise themselves to his 
moral jevel, will take the most disinterested pains to bring him down to 
theirs, so that he may go forth a greater villain than he wentin. There, 
if he kappens to be utterly uneducated, care will be taken to teach him 
to read : so that, while in prison, be wil! acquire tbe invaluable faculty of 
perusing his Bible aud Prayer-book, to be laid aside, when he comes out, 
for The History of Dick Turpin and Jack Sheppard. There he will have 
the benefit of the misistrations of the chaplain, who will use bis best en- 
deavours to rectify his corrupt principles, encoaraged all along by the 
comfortabie reflection, that those endeavoura will be rendered utterly un- 
availing by the jeers and jibes of the prigoner’s associates. There, if he 
is eo fortuuate as to be brought under the discipline of what is called the 
Silent System, he will, jf the gravity of his offence, combined with the 
plausibility of his hypocrisy, catitle him to that indulgence, be released 
from the observance of the severer reles of the prison, and promoted to 
the office of warder over bis leas guilty companions: er, if his deiin- 
quency be not of so deep a dye, and bia ekill in recommending himself to 
the good graces of the prison autborities be less adroit, he will have the 
privilege of experiencing all that putty tyranny and “ insolence of office,” 
which his more expert fellow-convict will be sure to exercise over him. 
There, too, if be is placed uuder the tutelage of the Separate System, as 
at present admintsiered, he will feel any iucipient desire of reformation, 
or any settled resolution to lead a new life, effectually put dowa by the 
prospect of his removal to the Public works, where, with siagular consis- 
tenoy, he is ruthlesely exposed to the gaze of those very associates from 
whose view, while in Separate confiuement, he had been sedulously 
guarded, 

Such is the uniformity, such the general excellence, such the tried effi- 
cacy, of our present Prison discipline! And euch it would in all humaa 
probability long continue to be, ifan event had not just occurred, which 
demands a readjustment of the whole system of Secondary Panishmeat. 
Transportation is at an end, or very nearly so, All our Colonies, with a 
trifling exception, refuse any longer to receive our convicts. We confess 
that, so far trom sharing in the dismay whicn this announcement bas oc- 
casioued, we hail it with solemn satisfaction; for now, at last—but no 
thanks to ourselves—we must gird ap our loins with fittimg resolution to 
grapple with a subject which we should otherwise have trifled with to the 
end, as we have trifled with it from the beginning. Now the condition 
and treatment of our criminal popalation will receive at our hands the 
attention it deserves. 

And it is high time. Crime has already atcaiced to coloseal maguitude, 
and is advancing with gigaatic strides, Two haadred thoasand committals 
to prison in one year in the United Kingdom.,constitute a foe difficult to 
cope witb, and uot to be viewed without uneasiness ;-and the number is 
increasing with fearful rapidity. Nor is its character less alarming thao 
its exteut, It encounters force with raffian violeace ; baffles ingenaity 
by superior artifice ; steals our purses uususpected ia the public streets 
aud in the glare of day ; rifles our chambers, uabeard, io the dead of night, 
io epite of locks and bolis; springs upon us, from its ambush, even in the 
public thoroughfare, with the elastic bound and ferocity of the tiger ; 
aud, after the model of the Indian Thug, disabels its victim with a dex- 
terity equal to bis, and with an audacity that even its pattern bas never 
reacbed. The very character of our greater criminals ie the opprobriam 
of our penal system; for that character plainly implies skill, dexterity, 
long practice, contempt of danger, a steady band, an inventive brain, a 
callous heart, and an utter disregard, through babitual bratality, of the 


| agonies of its victim. Nor are we imperilled by violence alone ; fraud 





too—fraud exquisitely trained, long and successfally practised—surr 

us with its subtile meshes, apparently as feeble o he film of the = 
mer, bat proving ir the issue to have fettered its unconscious captive with 
a chain of adamant. Itisa fact as well attested ag any other in the re- 
cords of crime, that a numerous class of desperate and dangerous depre- 
dators exists among us; pursuing their nefarious calling for years, at once 
with absolate impanify and signal success, and living upon the fruits of 
their villany, not only in competence, but in luxury. 

But we have been told over and over again, by those who are most 
conversant with the statistics of crime, that we must not suppose the 
namber of our criminals to be se great as the nuvober of commitrals, aee- 
ing that many offenders are committed twice, thrice, or oftener. We an- 
swer—So much the worse for society. Would that the number of com- 
mittals and of offenders exactly, or very nearly, tallied! We might then 
hope that crime was manageable thing. But the bare fact, that for our 
worst offeaders the prison has no terrors, fills us with terror indeed. Can 
any one now tell us what we are to do with # felon when we have caught 
bim? Can any one tell us what a felon is to do with himself after we have 
lethim go? ‘These are questions that might, ap to this time, have been 
merely asked : they are now questions that must be promptly anawered. 
Wecan no looger full back on the old adage, Ce n’est que le premier 
pas qui cote. Our perplexity now begins exactly where it is used to 
end ; and the difficulty is not how we shall most readily catch the of- 
fender, bat how we shal! treat and dispose of him when we have got him 
safely lecked up within four strong walls. 

If it were not for the momentous interests that are in peril, the whole 
history of our prieon management for the last century (we confine our- 
selves to that period) might be said to be simply ludicrous ; aad it is only 
with the hope that we mray be made wiser for the time to come, that we 
now glance rapidly at our past miscarriages. 

In the march of prison improvement, Howard led the way. In 1756, 

immediately after the earthquake at Lisbon, he embarked for that city ; 
but on bis voyage the vessel in which he eailed wascaptared by a French 
privateer, aud carricd into Brest. The barbarous treatment whidh be, 
with the reat of the passengers, experienced iu the Oustle of that sraport, 
in a dungeon in which they were all confined fur several days, led him in 
the firet ingtance to seek the mitigation of the sufferings of euch of his 
countrymen as were in theplaces where he had himself bees in 
France. This homane gained further strength and devs 
from what be observed in the prisons of his own country, and part 
from what came uader his immediate notice, when, some years after, 
1773, he was high sheriff of the county of Bedford. He refers in his “Ae 
count of the Prisons in Kagland and Wales,” to the circumstances with 
which his discharge of that office made him acquainted, as those which 
induced him to take those humane journeys of inspection, in the course of 
which he visited most of the prisons in England. In 1774, he was ex- 
amined on this subject by the House of Commons, and had the honour of 
receiving the thanks of that body. 

Together with the remonstrances of Howard, another circumstance 
powerfully co-operated to produce a general desire for the improvement 
of our Prisons. At the termination of the American war, the loss of our 
Transatlantic dependencies had deprived us of those remote colonies to 
which we had been accustomed for a long time to transport many of our 
convicted felous, and imposed on us the necessity of devising a substitute 
for the system of transportation which had been hitherto pursued. The 
result of this combination of humane remonstrance and political neces- 
sity appears to have been a general desire that something should be 
speedily done to improve our prison discipline. The first impulse to 
public feeling was given by the labours of Howard ; and great is the ob- 
ligation which the cause of humanity owes to the unwearied and ardent 
benevolence of tbat distinguished philanthropist. But Howard’s atten- 
tion seems to have beea almost absorbed by the physieal eufferings which 
it was bis lot to witnese, The very magnitude and intensity of those 
sufferiags seem to have prevented him from looking beyond them to a 
consideration of the moral evils of imprisonment, which are still more 
deplorable than the captive’s physical ones, and without a proper remed 
for which, his more comfortable prison life would only lead him to think 
of pursuing with greater sest that career of crime which first led bim 
into gaol. The impulee, however, was thus given to the demand for 
prison improvement: it was prompt and decisive ; and to Howard the 
merit of it is most justly due. We forbear to track this singular man 
through the whole of bis subsequent benevolent course; but we cannot 
just now help thinking of its close, when we remember that his remains 
repose near 4 spot upon which he could hardly have foreseen that the in- 
tent gaze of the universe would be fixed, and close to which the embat- 
tled hosts of five mighty nations would in future times meet in deadl 
— Howard’s grave is at Kherson, almost within view of Sebaato- 
pol! 

The first movement io the directioa pointed out by Howard was made 
by individual magistrates, among whom the foremost and most distin- 
guished was the ther Duke of Richmond ; and on the 2ad October, 1775, 
at the Quarter Sessions at Petworth, in Suasex, it was ordered that a new 
prison should be erected there in conformity with a plan produced by his 
Grace. In Howard’s work already mentioned, he speaks of this prison : 
* The new gaol that was buildiag ia 1776 is now (1779) finished. The 
plan appears to me particalarly well suited for the purpose. Each felon 
is to have a separate room, ten feet by seven, and nine feet high to the 
crown of the arch.” Tu his account of a subsequent visit, in 1788, he 
thus expresses himself :—* No alteration io this well-ordered prison. The 
debtors and telons are quite separate. All the prisoners were in health : 
each bas his separate room, and proper bedding. No infirmary: atten- 
tion to cleauiiness and order has hitherto prevented the waut of it. Di- 
vine service every day.” 

The first of the iegislative measures that followed the labours of How- 
ard was the 19th Geo. IL. cap. 24.; an enactment of great importance, 
which was the result of the joint labours of Sir William Blackstone, Mr. 
Howard, aud Mr. Kden, afterwards Lord Aukland. This measure became 
law in 1778. In the Sth section we find it affirmed that “ if many offen- 
ders convicted of crimes for weich transportation has been usually in- 
flicted were ordered to solitary imprisonment, accompanied by well 
regulated jabour and religious instruction, it might be the m , uader 
Provideuce, not only of deterring others, but also of refornfing the in- 
dividuals, aud inuring them te habits of industry.” Thus we see that 
the principle of modified confizement was recognised and eaforced by a 
positive legislative enxctment nearly eighty years ago. We also find 
that it was succes:{uily carried out in the prison of Petworth; and we 
find it also iu operatioa in the gaol of Horsbam, in the same county. 
This shows that this system was no nove) or uctried invention, unsuited 
to the character or uvfis for the treatment of the criminals of these king- 
doms. It also iucuntestably establishes tac fact that the system is Bri- 
tish ;—British in its origin, British io its application, and British ia its 
legislative sanction. 

While, however, we attach great importance to the just cited Act, we 
cannot deny that it is ia some respects imperfect ; for though it provides 
** that offenders shall, during their houra of labour, in case the nature of 








their employments will permit, be kept separate and apart from each 
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other.” yet labour in common, bat under the constant superintendence of 
an officer, was permitted. Accordingly this part of the Act did not es- 
cape the eanstic censure of the celebrated Jonas Hauway. * At length,” 
observes that extraordinary man, “ the legislature resolve on a plan of 
wonderfal construction ;—it is to be solitude and no solitade ; the pri- 
soners are to be separate, and they are to work together; that is, they 
are to be secured in separate apartments at night, but in the day they 
may associate ; and 600 men and 300 women are to be so managed ag 10 
rodace reformation by means of a capital prison, called a penitentiary ! 
bis method might be calculated to prevent their breaking prison ; but 
not for repentance.” Aud a4 to the apprehension that the prisoners 
would not work, if left to themselves in solitude, he saye, “ This should 
by no meaas intimidate us in the parsuit of the plan of separate confiue- 
ment, for prisoners will generally be inclined to work, to relieve them- 
selves.” As to the system of the .Waison de Force, at Ghent, which the 
Act bad too closely followed, he quaintly but unanswerably observes, 
“ That prison cannot be our rule ; the daring mind of our people being 
very different fronf theirs. A Fianderkin, with some of the remains of 
the indolence of his former masters, may not be kept £0 easily to work 
alone as in company. He may wish for solitude, provided be may be ia- 
dulged in laziness ; if boman nature will admit of such a situation. The 
epirit of Britons disdains the thought of inactivity : they must be doing 
good, or evil ; their basy mind must have employment, or it will be mis- 
erable.” With sach homely vigour of expression did this acute writer 
int out the imperfections of the Act. And it is remarkable that there 
ecarcely an improvement in the latest and most elaborate plan of Se- 
te confinement which bas not been distinctly laid down, and recom- 
mended for adoption, with wisdom that may be justly called oracalar, ia 
the writings of that eccentric but far-sighted philanthropist. 

In 1785, a House of Correction was ordered to be built at Petworth, 
pursuant to the provisions of the 22nd Geo. II], cap. 24. The ground 
was presented by the Har! of Egremont,—whose well known priscely 
mausion, with its glorious gallery of painting and scnipture, adorns the 
immediate vicinity of that towa,—and the plans were furnished by James 
Wyatt. This prison affords the earliest example of the complete adop- 
tion of the Separate System in the kingdom, and we might add in the 
world. ‘The rooms of the prison,” say Howard,“ are on two stories, 
over arcades ; sixteen on each floor, thirteen feet three inches by ten feet, 
and nine feet high. The chapel is ia the centre, and bas thirty-two pews, 
each three feet by two feet twoinchee. The sides are so lofty that the 
prisoners cannot see one another, though they are all within the view o! 
the chaplain. Some prisoners were kept here for two years without ia- 
jury to their health.” The system was kept up until 1816, when they 
began to employ prisoners in the factory. This was owing to the great 
increase of prisouers at the termination of the war, and occasioned a 
great deterioration of the discipline ; in fact, it amounted to a total sub. 
version of ihe system of separate confinement, and to a sacrifice of all 
the advantages held out by it. It is now sixtecn or seventeen years since 
we visited Petworth, in company with Whitworth Rassell ; and well do 
we remember the surprise and satisfaction with which he viewed a realiza- 
tion in his own country of that very plan of improved prison discipline 
which he had formed on reflection and study, in conjunction with his 
colleague William Crawford, and which till that hour he bad supposed 
to exist only in the imagination and fancy ef himself ang his associates. 

Yet while this prison was standing as a momento of Howard and Han- 
way, and a present exampie of their enlightened views, the Government 
were groping about for a mode), and sending their Commiesionaer to Ame- 
rica, in search of what Jay uuder their nose! But the wonder is not so 
much that this prisoo had beep thus overlooked, as that the system carried 
out ia it with complete success should be suffered to sleep tor nearly fifty 
years. True, the pian had been in operation antil 1816, a3 we bave said ; 
bat who was the wiver for it? Who brought the fact under public notice? 
What member of the government, or of the legislature, wade it the basis 
of a method of nationai ulility? For anythiog that concerned the interests 
of the kingdom at large, the Petworth House of Correction might have 
been in Kamischatka, at Timbuctoo, or in the mooa, But not only was 
there an example of the cellular system about this time at Petworth, but 
also at Gloucester, and ait Horsham, where the diseipline was administer- 
ed with similar success. Svill all the evils of gaol association were per- 
mitted to go on ; and until the first report of ine Inepectors of Prisons for 
the Home Department startled the united kivgdom ‘by their graphic de- 
lineation of the foul abomioations that disgraced the metropolitan prison 
of Newgate (1834), no step was taken to grapple with the abuses of our 
penal system. 

Au attempt—it was n0 more—to palliate thoze evilz, was made by the 
projectors of what is called the Sileat System; they were well meaning 
men, who wished to get rid of the horrible aud loathsome abuses of the 
plan of aszociation, but did not Clearly see their way, nor understand the 
nature of the subject wilh which they undertook to deal ; and ag the Si- 
lent System crosses our path ia our progress to @ sounder plan, we will 
at once sweep it away, and demolish i} root and branch, bark and fo 
liage. 

We allirm iben, that the Silent System, originating io a conviction of 
the great aud maniloid evils of gaol association, and a desire to guard ef 
fectually agaiost them, is cumbrous and intricate io its construction, ua 
equal to the end at which it professes to aim, and dependent for its suc. 
cessful working apon agencies which its advocates cannot ensure us. If 
it possessess avy good qualities, they are contingent and accidental, while 
its defects are necessary and inhereat. Against what does this system set 
itself in opposition? Against a law of nature—agaiust the communion of 
man with his fellow—aguiast the most deep!y seated and most ineradicable 
instinct of humavity—the wish to hold intercourse in thought and feeling 
with those who are placed for hours, and days, and months together, with- 
in sight and hearing of each other ; and that too while they are uuder the 
very circumstacces which impart an edge to the desire of mutual ao- 
quaintance. Doubtiess a dozen or a score of passengers may be associ- 
ated in a railway carciage for hours without the exchange of « single 
word betweeu any two ofthem. But this arises from tieir ignorance of 
the present circumstances and destination of each. Let those fellow tra- 
vellers be beat npoa a common point of pleasure or of business, and the 
case becomes immediately changed. Those who bad uever met before 
will soou make each otber’s acquaiutance ; and you will find it no easy 
tack to interdict or suspend all iatercommunication. The case is beyond 
all comparison strouger between fellow-prieoners. The very stringency 
of the regulations that jorbid ali intercourse between them only acts as 
an incentive to ingevaity to baffle them; and we know well what adriot- 
ness aod tact the human miud avd frame acquire by practice, when the 
man is impelled by uecessity, or strong inclination, That every attempt 
to evade the rute of exforced silence is detected, no one will be hardy 
evough to cffirm. But some notion of the extent to which that evasion 
is carried may be formed from this recorded fact, that in tbe prison of 
Coldbath Fields, in which the system was carried to its highest state of 
perfection, the punisbmeut for * talking aud swearing” amounted in 1836 
to no fewer than 5,138! Cousider, too, the posture of the prisoner's mind 
while occapied in attempts, often uasuccessful, to elude the vigilance of 
the monitor, or while amused iu watching and secretly applauding such 
attempts on the part of otvers: can any one believe that under such cir. 
cumstances he can receive avy salutary impression of the penal nature of 
his position, or bave aay inclination or opportunity for self-examination or 
reflection ? ‘ 

Bat there ia « still stronger objection against this system [3 warmest 
advocates admit that they cannot carry it into operation without the em- 
ployment of means which are obviousiy opposed to the spirit of the con 
stitution, and to the first principles of eubstautial justice 5 they coafess 
tbat they must be permitted to inflict punishment ior every detected vio- 
lation of the prisov rules. How frequent those panishmeuts are, we bave 
already seeu. How unjust they are is plain. How calculated they are 
to irritate aud exasperate the prisoner is sufficieatly obvious. Toe pri- 
soner himseif is not slow to perceive ali this. Le sees tbat the privations 
that occasion bim most diecomfort are not those to which he bas been le 

gaily sentenced: be feeis that he is enduring sufferings over and above 
the awarda ot jaw, aud, stung by tbe injustice, bis sense of his guilsis over- 
borne by that insurgent spirit wisely implanted in us all, which impels 
even the most degraded to withstand oppression ia whatever yarb it may 
wear, and {rom woatever qaarier it way approach as. And who are the 
agents which the Siteut System chiefly empioys to enforce its harsh regu- 
lations? Prisoners themselves, men as deeply stuined with guilt as those 
whom they are employed to coerce. The cuiprit sees this tov, and be sees 
it with feelings little fitted to reconcile him to bis treatment. “ The old- 


alone suffices 1o ensure the condemoation of the system: for bere it is 
plainly implied that it weats with the greatess leniewey thove culprits 


also, that the qualifications required io @ monitor must be songht for in 
vain iu the guillless class of prisoners, out of which ithe monitors must 
commonly be selected. Can we expect to find in such, alertness, temper, 
vigilance, firmness, industry, habits of obedience, and integrity? Yet 
these are the characicriatics of a good monitor. Besides, bow can such a 
system as this be made universal? %In some prisons it will work well, be- 
cause it is well worked ; in others, which are out of the range of public 
view, and where suitable officers cannot be found, the whole will break 
down. If the sole end at which a good system of prison discipline ought 
to aim were, to prevent, by whatever means, the prisoners from audibly 
conversing with each other, we should admit that the Silent System had 
not been wholly unsuccessful. But if, in securing this end, the means 
have been il!-devised, barsh, and of uncertain efficacy ; if, while the pri- 
soner is forbidden to articulate sounds, he bas the opportunity of making 
and exchanging signs ; if, by a system of refiued surveillance, bis mind 
be kept perpetually on the fret, and diverted from the contemplation of 
his own condact and condition, and directed to the invention of devices 
for defeating his overseers, or for carrying on a clandestine communica- 
tion witb his fellow-prisoners ; deriving no benefit, in the meantime, form 
the offices of religion, nay, converting the most solemn of bis religious of- 
fices, into an opportunity of conversing with his fellows; then we say 
that the benefits of the Silent System are dearly purchased by the measures 
it employs to obtain them.— To be concluded next week. 


$a 


STRANGE TENURES. 


As we hope that few of our readers bave been unfortunate enough to 

make a personal acquaintance with the law, we shall not embark into any 
description of the legal meaning, or varieties of meaning, inthe word te- 
uure. Sufficeth us to know that a “ tenant’? in our days is one who ob 
tains the temporary use of another man’s property, for which he pays a 
periodical rent. What, however, we wish specially to remark, is the sin- 
gular change which, io the course of ages, bas passed over the relation- 
ships between the owner of property and the occupying tenaut. In the 
present day, the poeseesions let for hire are of very varied character ; but 
the rent paid is, with rare exceptions, of the same kind—namely, money. 
The owner grants the use not only of lands and tenements, but of house- 
hold furniture, of stock in trade, of ships, of warehouse-room, of steam- 
power, and of money itself—the rent being in all cases reckoned in cur- 
rent coin. This process is now found simplest and most convenient for 
all parties, Heretofore, the condition of affairs was precisely thereverse, 
The landlord dealt exclusively in one description of property, that is to 
say, land; while the tenant paid bis reué in various ways—by food, 
produce, and manutactures, or, as we may call it, * in kind’’—or by per- 
sonal services, sometimes of very curious and fantastic character. 
This species of tenure is commonly suppoved to be characteristic of ibe 
feudal system ; it was, however, also a product of the social necessities 
of the time. Property, except land, was then exceedingly rare. The 
whole amount of * created values,” subtraction being made of agricultu- 
ral produce, to be found ia Kogland during the reign of the first Planta- 
genets, would now be exceeded by the contents of a single street of 
warebouses in London, Glasgow, or Liverpool. People had not then 
realised the idea that rent could be fairly demanded for anything but 
land. Even to charge hire for money was considered unoatural and 
criminal, as the Jews learned by painful experience. Coin, at the same 
time, was pot merely scarce in actual quantity, but could hardly be said 
to circulate, saving in some large cities or beaten bigh ways of commerce. 
The great bulk of the population lived without money at al). It isdonbt 
ful whether the cultivators of the soil at that era came into possession, 
durivg the course of their lives, of as much coined money ue the members 
of the same class now contrive to hoard and lodge in savings-bank in a 
single twelvemontb. To pay rent in money was then clearly imposri- 
ble ; so it was paid in produee, or in work. 

In commercial England, this awkward and troublescme practice was 
discontinued comparatively at an early period. Lven tbe tithes were 
commated at jast—rent generally baving been simplitied into money- 
payments long before. Among the Frencb, the system lusted down to 
the first Revolution. In that bypertropby of monarchism which grew up 
under Louis XIV., and in the end destroyed his dynasty, the services 
personally rendered to the sovereign by his nobles became the objects of 
a strange ambition. Though in themselves sufficiently degrading, not 
to say disgusting, the functions generally assigned to the commonest de- 
mestic were, in the case of royalty, highly coveted by the grandest no- 
blemen—were transmitted as invaluable beir-looms, and, in cases of dis- 
puted descent, furnished ground for protracted lawsuits. A slight change 
of name helped materially to bring about this result, Instead of being 
deemed homage for a ilef, the services in question were attributed to the 
etiquette of s court ; and under this guise the proudest seigneur valued 
beyoud bis estates the privilege of serving a dish at the royal dinner, of 
preseating the napkin when the king wasbed his hands, or even of hold- 
ing the basin, if his majesty was sick! And these functions were not 
merely nowival attributes of certain court- offices, really to be performed 
by deputy; ‘he holders oi such privileges anxiously and proudly exer- 
cised them in their own persous: the duty was too honourable, they 
thought, to be devoived upon another. The contemporary chroniclers 
of Versailles gossip relate many singular catastrophes which arose when 
two rival Claimants fur tae same domestic function came into collision, 
aud so placed the sacred person of majesty in positions equally audigni- 
fied and painful. 

The system which ruled at court prevailed of course among the inferior 
circles of society. Private land-owners behaved towards their tenants as 
the king did towards themselves, and exacted, afier their degree, the 
same epecies of service and observance. To a considerable extent, the 
same may be said concerning the taxation of the country. The aid and 
contributions which the state required from the subject, and which in 
Eugland was very early commuted into a land-tax or a window-duty, 
continued in Frauce to be levied in the vexatious sbape of eorvées—work 
to be performed by the peasantry at any time when the sovereiga or bis 
officials chose to demand it. Ordinarily, these corvées comprised a cer 
tain fixed number of days’ labour to be devoted at appointed periods in 
repairing roads and bridges, or other works of a quasi public character. 
But the performance of this duty did not exempt the iahabitants from 
extraordinary demands upon occasion, of a very serious aud oppressive 
nature. When Marie Antoinette entered France apon her marriage 
with the daupbis, afterwards Louis XVI., her cortége was transported 
from the frontier to the capital by horses levied from the farmers residing 
along the road for miles on either side, The season was also most uu- 
propitious, The roads—at no time very good—bad been rendered almost 
impassable by a succession of wet weather. An ungenial summer had, 
moreover, been followed by an inclement autumn ; and at the very crisis 
of the barvest, when every horee and man was wanted to save all that 
could be saved out of the ecanty crop, came the officials of the court 
ratbiessly impressing both animals and peasants to assist in conveying 
the bride, with a vast miscellaneous army of attendanta, to ber expectant 
husband. The eervice was, besides, not only unpaid for, bat multitudes 
of the horses carried off never found their way back to the owners, Se- 
veral thousands are stated to have died from bard usage and starvation 
on the occasion ; and it was years before tbe rural population of the 
country either recovered from or forgot the injuries sustained during 
that ili omeued transit. 

Jn their turn, the seigneurs exacted work and produce from their te- 
pantry, aud with even greater harshness than the state or the monarch. 
When the grievances endured by the proletariat, as they were called, 
struggled first for publicity, and then for vengeance, it was mentioned 
among them that * no widow woman could gather nettles by the road- 
side for her children’s dinner, without paying a quantum thereof to eome 
perfumed wobie, lounging in the @ei/ de beuf.’ This system of tenancy, 
however, did not always assume aD aspect of oppression and wrong ; 
somelimes the relationships between the parties were caaried out in a 
manner quite patriarchal, and led to incidents sufficiently pleasing and 
picturesque. Graphic descriptions have been preserved of the scenes that 
occurred oD anniversaries correapouding with our “ gala-days,” when 
some great landed proprietor held a court to settle the gross accounts 
with bis tenants. he ceremony opened with a formal procession, in 
which M. le Marquis issued forth from the fortress ch&tean, attended bya 
crowd of servants, lackey, and retaivers, and took his seat in state on 
some convenient spot outside thé castle enciente. A clear ring was 








formed round bis seat, into whieh the tenantry were ushered one by one. 


| First came the payers of rents ip kind, when the whole area was speedily 
est thief makes the best monitor,” has become a gaol apopbihegm. This | 


| almost choked with fowls, hams, bags of wheat, firkins of butter, eggs, 


| vegetables, fruit, wax, honey, cakes, bouquets of flowers, and chaplets of 
‘roses, Some of these payments would seem to be more compiimentary 


whose guilt is deepest, by setting them to waich over, aud report for pu- | than useful ; bat their quantum and their quality were rigidly prescribed. 
nisbment, those who are less crimival than themselves, As the prison | With regard to the fowls, for example, which were paid in pairs, it one 
punisbmeots—puvisbmeats for violating the prison regulatioos—m stiy | member of the couple were sinall or lean, tbe account was squared by se- 
consist in reduction of fuod, this is followed by ill-health ; then comes re-| Jeoting for iis companion a specimen peculiarly large and tat. It is cu- 
moval to the huspital, with all the relaxation of disc’ pliue, and cousequent | riows that although the custom of thus making quittance with a landlord 
mitigation of punishment, whieh sach removal briags with it. tis piain,! has so long been extinet, its traceastill remain in the language. In maby 


Country districts of France, the saying. “ chapons de rentes,” bas be come 
proverbial to express any contrivance for adjusting less with greater, in 
order to strike a fair average. A married couple of ill-assorted stature 
—especially it the busband have the disadvautage ia size—are pretty 
sure to get the nickname of chapons de rentes. 

After the payments in kiaé came the tenants who paid in service, each 
of tbem seeking the annual receipt. Some few were then reminded that 
their rent was in arrear. One was told that there were boots beloaging 
to members of the seigueur’s household which he bad omitted to repair ; 
and another, that he had not completed bis round of tailoring jobs. To 
a third, my lord remarked that the gates of the chateau, which the tenant 
and bis family were bound to keep iu repair, in returo for the farm they 
occupied, were getting loose on the hinges. Widow Martin, who enjoged 
@ Cottage by the entrance-gateway, and received, besides, a weekly al- 
lowance of meal, was gently ecolded for having been overtaken with 
sleep at times when she ought te be keeping vigilaot watch. Following 
these, came some fovoured tenants whose rents were of an easier or jocose 
character, merely exacted pour rire, as the French say. Some of them, 
on entering the circle, went through amusing antics, or put themselves 
10 ridiculoas postures, their rent being discharged if they succeeded in 
making my lord laugh. Othera walked gravely up to the steward to 
bave their noses tweaked, their whiskers pulled, or to receive a slight 
box ou the ear ; and then they, too, got their “ quittance” like the rest. 
when all was done, the seigneur made a speech to his tenantry, who sub- 
sequently gathered round a homely but substantial banquet ; but en at- 
tendant the preparation of the viands, they all set to work in a body to 
clear the castle-moat of frogs, a service they were bound to perform 
whenever the croakings disturbed the slumbers of my lord’s family. 
Abundant records of similar tenares exist in other countries of Europe ; 
we have space, however, but for a single specimen instance. The city 
and province of Altenburg was bequeatbed by a queen of Hungary to 
one of ber nobles, upon condition that he and his successors should always 
breed a certain number of peacocks, in default whereof the demesne 
should revert to the crown. 

Tenancy by personal suit and service vanished, as we have said, from 
our English system, trom between individual landlords aud tenants, many 
ceuturies ago, being either abolished altogether, or commuted for a 
money-rent. To royalty, alone, a few of these old observances were still 
readered by the heirs of some noble families, or, in other instances, by 
corporate bodies, who enjoy a still bigher privilege of perpetuiy. Of 
this description are the nail-counting and wood-chipping annually per- 
formed in Westminster Hall by the sheriffs clect, and the gold fringed 
gloves presented by other corporations to the judges on circuit, as the 
representatives of majesty. The records, however, of such tenures still 
exist in great abundance in old chronicles and law-books—in the Exche- 
quer-ro}is, in the registers of * inquisition,” in distinct * cartularies,’”’ and 
other muster-rolis of rights and titles. The customs therein recorded 
have long ago lapsed into desuetude, and the rents so paid are extinct 
with the tamilies holding estates under them. Yet there is no slight in- 
terest, in an antiquarian point of view, about such arrangements of pro- 
perty ; and we obtain many strange glimpses of national babits and rela- 
tive values at remote periods of our history, from these sources of infor- 
mation. A curious collection of tenures and services, selected: with a 
special view to their singularity, bas fallen into our bands, from which 
we may contrive to pick out mach interesting matier. Its author is one 
“ Thos, Blouse, of the Inner Temple, E-quire,’’,and the book is entitled 
Antient Tenures of Land and Jocular Customs of some Mannours, 
made publick for the diversion of some and the instruction of others. 
The book was priated ia 1679, “ior Abel Roper at the Sun; Thos, Bas- 
set at the George ; and Christopher Wilkinson at the Black Boy; all in 
Fieet Street ;” and it beare, moreover, the imprimatur of the celebrated 
Francis North, who, “ well knowing the learning aud industry of the au- 
thor, doth allow the printing of this book.” But to our extracts. 

War, naturally enough in those days—and we are engaged almost ex- 
Clusively with the first Plantagenet kings—formed the chief object ot 
anx'ety and service. The obligation to serve, either personally or by 
deputy, in the royal army, with horse aud arms for forty days, whenever 
the sovereign chose to go to war, formed the customary tenure on which 
a Knight’s fee was held. The conditions were, however, often varied. 
Some tenants undertook to supply one or more foot-soldiers, armed with 
pikes, bills, or bows; or else furnished weapous—200 arrows; so many 
bows Witbout strings ; sometimes, but more rarely, cross-bows ; and ouce 
or twice we find the condition laid down of providing the larger ceecrip- 
tiou of dart and stone-throwing engine, called acapitula. In some cases, 
also, the military services were to be rendered wherever it pleased the 
king to carry on hostilities; in others, the tenant was bound to follow 
his majesty only in his wars with Scotland or Wales. The barony of 
Burgh, on the sands of Cumberland, and some other estates in the same 
county, were granted to occupiers on the condition of their blowing 
horns, to give alarm whenever an invasion of the Scots was perceived. 
Wrenoe, son of Meuric, held lauds in Shropshire upon the serjeantcy of 
officiatiug a: /atimer, or interpreter, between the Eaglish aad Welsh on 
diplomatic occasious, The prices of certain weapons are shewn by the 
terms on which these articles might be commuted for money: thus, a 
pole-axe was redeemable for 12 pence, and a sword for 33, 4d. 

Sport came next to war. inoumerable estates were granted to hold- 
ers on condition of keepivg or training hawks and hounds for the king’s 
use ; of providing spurs, huating-borns, cross-bows, arrows for the chase ; 
or of keeping a royal forest clear of destructive vermia. William the 
Conqueror granted to Robert Umframville the lordship, valley, and for- 
est of Riddesdale, in Camberland, under condition of his defendiag that 
part of the country “ for ever from wolves and enemies’’—giving him, 
moreover, the eword worn by his majesty when be firet entered the coun- 
try. Johannes Engaym held an estate in Huntingdonshire from Heury 
iLL., subject to his chasing wolves, foxes, and cats—* currendi ad lupum, 
vulpem, et cattum”—and exterminating all manner of vermiao in that 
part of the country. A mauor in Kent was beld under Eiward |. by Ber- 
tram de Criol, on condition of providing a vauterer, or dog-leader, to 
take charge of the hounds trained to bunt the wild boar, when- 
ever the king visited Gascony. Vauterer, Latinised into velte- 
rarius, seoms to be derived from the old French word vau/tre, meaning 
a mougrel bound. The vauterer in the instance we have cited was en- 
gaged to accompany the royal train ‘‘as jong as a pair of shoes, worth 
four pence, would last.”’ This period of service is prescrived in many 
other instances. The high value attached to avimals trained for the 
chase is curiously exemplified in the dues paid annually by the county 
of Wilts, and which comprises ‘‘a hawk worth xx. pounds, and a horn 
worth xx. shillings.” ail Ra 

The Plantagenet kings were great travellers—rivalling in their looo- 
motive propeusities her present mojesty, although they enjoyed no 
facilities of steam-yachts or epecial trains. For travelling, ac- 
coringly, they took care that their tenants should make fitting provi- 
sion. Many manors were held on the tenure of furnishing bridles, hous- 
ings, aud otber horse-gear for the kiug’s use; of shoeing his majesty’s 
horses, or carrying hay to bis stables. An estate at Cackney, in Notta, 
was held by a tenant who was bound to shoe the kiog’s palfrey on all 
four feet, using, however, royal nails and materials. If, by his anskilful- 
ness, the auimal was lamed, the tenant was bound to provide another, of 
not less than four marks value, or £2, 33. 4d. Edward 1, consequently, 
paid at least forty-three shiilings for bis riding-borses. By way of pro- 
vision for royal voyages by sea, several towns cn the coast were under 
obligations to find ships, rigging, or sailors. Some lands were held by 
individuals on the tenure of pulling an oar or hauling at a rope io the 
royal galley. Among others, Solomon Attefeld enjoyed a manor ta 
Kent, on the serjeantcy of holding the king’s head whenever he jouracy- 
ed by sea. 

ony services now performed by the functionaries of the law were at 
this period attached to the tenures of landed estates. The duties of 
serving writs, acting as thief or debtor catebere—" eachepolli,’ as they 
were called in the mongrel Latin of the time—of escorting money On ite 
way to the royal exchequer, and of aiding in various shapes the admin- 
istration of law or security of the subject, were imposed on many ten- 
ants under the crown in every county. The most disagreeable fuuction 
of this kind, however, which we find recorded devolved upon the occupi- 
ere of certain meseuages and lands at Stanley, ia Warwicksbire, who held 
the property upen the service “ of erecting the gallows and hanging the 
thieves.” e 

We catch, in some of these tenures, curious glimpses of the homely and 
simple way in which even monarchs lived five or six centuries ago. 
Tbus, Willielmus, filias Willielmi de Alesbarg, for a mauor in Bucks, pro- 
vided straw for the king’s bed, and rushes to strew his chamber ; payifg, 
besides, three eels in winter, and two green geese thrice a year, for hia 
moaj-sty’s use. Richard Sranford paid a pair of tongs yearly into the 
royal exchequer. Baribolomew Peyteryn brought every Corisimas & 8@X- 
tary—about a pint aud a balf—of gillyflower-wise. The Lord Stafford 
beld a manor in Warwicksbire from Edward [. upon paying annually a 
pair of scarlet bose, to which we find the extravagant value of 33. was 
attached, Eustache de Corson paid to the king for his lands ia Norfolk, 
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“twenty-four herring-pies upon their first coming in.” Walter hina tr 
held a Cornish acre—equivalent to about sixty etatute acres—ou cond: 
tion of finding 2 boat aud tackle to fish for the king so long as be resided 
in Cornwall. One Robert, the son of Alexander, was tenant of the manor 
of Wrencholm, trom King Jobn, for keeping the royal hogs daring cer- 
tain months of the year. The nature of the service, aud the absence of 
surname in this instance, prove t 
gentle racee. @ en acn 
field, for repairiaz the ironwork of the king’s ploughs, William I. gave 
to Simon St. Liz, a noble Norman, the town of Northampton aud whole 
hundred of Fatheley, then together valued at £40 per avnum, to pro- 
vide shoes for his horses. e time 
notice that several estates were held upon the service of maintataing & 


certain number of “ meretrices,’’ which the intepreters translate into | 


 Jaundresses,” at the royal court or cap in London or elsewhere. Fi- 
nally, we may remark that Henry I. gave a manor ia Salop to Sir R alph 
de Pickford, to hold by the service of providing dry wood for the great 
chamber in the royal castle of Bridgenorth “against the coming thither 
of his sovereiga lord the king,” 

Religious, ceremonial, and comical services were tolerably frequent. 
T. Winchord, for lands iu Leicestershire, was bound to repeat daily five 
Paternosters, and as many Ave Marias, for the souls of the kiog’s prede- 
cessore. Johannes Russell, for two hides of land at Papworth, in Cam- 
bridgesbire, was required to feed two poor persons, and to pray for the souls 
of the royal progenitors. The market-price of “ Paternosters” is showa by 
another tenure, ia which the five daily repetitions are conditioned as 
rent for land valued at 5%. year. Among the ceremonial observances, 
or what would now be termed peppercoru-rents, were a silver needle, an 
arrow-head, a wicker basket, a curry-comb, a white dove, a red rose, @ 
maple wood drinking-cup, and many others. ‘The Countess of Warwick. 
in the reign of Edward I., held the manor of Hokenorton (Hlogsnorton ?), 
in Oxfordshire, by carving at the king’s Christmas dinner, Keeping, more- 
over, the kuife ased on the occasion, by way of fee. But among the most 
ludicrous tenures was that of Rowland de Sarcere, who, for 110 scres ot 
land in Suffolk, was bound every Christmas-day to come into the king’s 
presence and there perform “ unum ealtam et aoum sufflum’’—that is, to 
cut a caper aid trumpet with his cheeks, togetber with some other antics 
for his majesty’sdiversiou. ‘This service was rendered to Edward I, ; but 
afterwards, being considered indecorous—whether to the king or the per- 
former, we are not told—was commuted for a fine of £1 83. & year. The 
queen, when there was one, bad her share in these services, receiving 
from all money-fines 10 per cent., under the denomiuation oi “ queen's 
gold ;"’ but eometimes enjoying ber peculiar and especial privilegee. For 
example, Peter de Baldewyo, for his estate in Surry, was under obliga 
tion “ to go wool gathering for the queen among the thorns and briers,’ 
or, in the original law-Latin, “ ad coliligendam lanam per albae epinas. ® 
By this service seems to be intended the collection, for the queen’s use, of 
the locks of wool left by the sheep when feeding amoug the thorn-bushies. 
The duty was commutable at 203, per annum. 

The cost and value of sundry articles of manufacture, agricultural 
produce, and domestic avimals, are shewa by the terms at which the 
fines were assessed. We bave mentioned a few instances already. Some 
tenants of the Earl of Warwick, who were bound to mow his bay and 
reap bis corn, were allowed, after hay-harvest, to take the earl’s * best 
mutton’’—that is sheep— but one, or xivd. iu money ;’’ and after cora- 
harvest, his “* best cheese but one, or vid. in money,” together with the 
vat iv which the cheese was made, full of salt. Our list is getting over- 
long, and yet might be curiously extended. We will fiaish it, however, 
by deecribing one of the most valid tenures or titles which tbe landed 
proprietors of (ieee early days could produce for their estates, King Ed 
ward I., we are told, having caused inquisition to be made by bis justices 
of certain of bis great subjects concerning the warrant oa which they 
held their lands, Jobo|Eari of Warren and Surrey shewed them aa old 
sword, saying: “ Behold my warrant! My ancestors comiug iato the land 
with William the Bastard, did obtain their lands with the eword; and ( 
am resolved with the sword to defend them against whomeoever shall a - 
tempt to dispossess me. For the king did not himself conquer the land 
and subdue it; but our progenitors were sharers and assistants thercin.”’ 
And, “ good sharers,”’ adds our author, “ were they ; for ié appears that 
the first Earl Warren was, at the time of the general eurvey, possessed of 
200 lordsbips in several counties in England, whereof Coningsburg in 
Yorkehire was one, which had twenty-eight towns and bamlets within its 
aoke.”’ Happily no such accumulation of estated property is now to be 
found, even in the “ Dukery.” 

— 


DEMPSTER’s TRIANGULAR VACHT. 

Some few years since a remarkably curious invention was conceived by 
Mr. Henry Dempster, .6LC.S., of a boat of triangular shape ; the stern- 
post being made to rake at the same angle as the stem, so that both met 
and terminated in a triangular point under water, and thus formed simply 
an angular keel. This model yacht was twenty feet iu length, aud cad 
six feet beam, was iron built, aod ballasted with lead. It was rigged 
with three masts, the maio-mast being placed exactly in the centre, and 
in an upright position: the fore mast had considerable rake forward, aud 
the mizen mast the same proportiou of rake afi. Two equare sails were 
set on the main-mast one above the other, and a triangular eail on each 
of the other masts: these triangular sails were ou the revolving priuci- 
ple, the booms being secured at the central gravity, one toa pivot on the 
stem, and the other toa similar pivot on the top of the stern-post; by 
which means they would run round and round clear of the masts, and 
could be trimmed to avy degree upon a cirle. The sails possessed a 
double advantage over the common rig, and wilh the belp of the trian 
gular ball could perform many rapid revolving evolutions, which no 
other boat could so quickly accomplish. .\mongst other experiments by 
Mr. Dempster in bis triangular yacht, wag a very remarkable oue tested 
at Newcastle, by driving two stakes into the groand at low water mark, 
to which a strovg iron bar was lashed horizontally in a similar mauner 
to a leaping bar. A pole or guage was then erected alongside the stakee, 
marked to feet and inches, to indicate the depth of water. When the tide 
rose sufficiently Ligh to show tbat there was one foot and a half less wa- 
ter than the Problem required to sail clear of the obstruction, coase- 
quenily that the vessel would strike it with her angular keel, she was 
sailed stem on at the bar; a stiff breeze blowing at the time, when she 
went over it by rise aud fa//, similar to a horse jumping a gate,—the per- 
formauce was then repeated several times in presence of a large assem- 
blage of spectators. 

This novel invention of a triangular bull might be made particularly 
useful for narrow rivers, where much turning in a small compass is often 
necessary, but it will on'y‘answer in deep water ; and the veesel must al- 
ways be kept afloat, as it cannot be supposed that with such a knowing 
peak under water she would take the ground kindly: the favention is 
also well adapted for trawling boats ; and in fact any vessel where much 
turning is required. 

The evolutions pecformed by the revolving eails on the fore aud mizen 
mast of the Problem are somethiug similar to Commauder Shaldham’s 
valuable invention of the revolving rig, but the principle is totally dif- 
ferent, Mr. Dempster’s beiag merely a revolving boom or yard, whilst 
Mr. Shuldham’s is a revolving mast. 

The invention however of a triangular hull is yet ia its infancy, never 
having been tested except by the iaveator in bis model yacht, the Prob 
lem. Now it is considered one that ought s10t to be lost sight of,—there 
are maby purposes whereby it might be made of great service. Suppose 
a frigate was built upon the plan, she might twist about and fire maby 
shots at her more unwieldy antagonist, aud by various evolutious escape 
many from the eneiny. With a few improvements avd modifications, a 
vesse| on the triangular principle might be built to sail equaily fast as 
one with a horizontal keel, particularly if rigged with one revolving 
mast, according to Commander Sbuldbam’s plan.—From an English 
Work on Boats and Yachts. 

——o 


THE ORSONS OF EAST AFRICA. 


Among the nooks of the world that have ‘bot been explored by the En- 
ropeaus there are some of all sizes in Africa, aed until the English Hojji 
—Who bas visited the shrines of the prophet—Captaiu KR. F. Burtou, ub- 
sained leave to visit Harar, aud did visit Harar, tuat tows t gether with 
the districts round about it was among the places kaowa oaly by camour. 
What Timbucivo used to be to Western Africa, bas been tu Bastera At- 
rica. What the Geographical society recommended, what the Eust ludia 
Company undertook, why and bow Mr. Bartea, disguised ag au Arab 
Merchant, went to Maravjaud revurued alive—not quite two years ago ; 
how he set out again, wat misadveatuce happened ; and why ships of 
the Hast ladian Navy now overawe Berberah—we must leave auy oue 
wo will, to read ia Captaia Burtua’s very interesting book, We’ mean 
heliuer to review that book nor to skeich its contents, but simply by teip 
of it to amuse ourselves with a few eketches of the way of lite ia are 
mote region, about which nove of our countrymea have heretofore had 
from their owa Kaowledge, auythiug to tell, Ol Course, there is strong 
family-likeness awoag many African tribes, aud, to a great extent, as 


bat the tenant did not beloog to the | 
Walter le Rus and bis wife enjoyed twelve acres tn Bage- | 


As singular characteristics of tbe times, we | 


are the known, so are the anknown. Of course, also,—but as to the | oreature is seen from afar, the right arm is waved 


matters of course—why need they be mentioned ? T ’ { 

Distinctly warned that he was goiag to his death, Captain Burton sailed } 
from Adena with bis chosen attendants, Tbe slipper of biessing was thrown | 
after him, the anchor raised, and, once at sea, the pilgrim’s comrades re- | 
moved from their beads the tarbans of civilsatioa, wore ouly their biack 
tkius and the lota-cloths, and betook themselves to their own natural 
ways. One chewed his tobacco and ashes, another smoked his tubacco 
| through the shankbone of a goat, while others made use of their own 

shack bones as aapkins, alter feartul meals of boleas-grain nud grease, 
| There is courtesy among these savages, nevertheless. Abdy Abokr—who, | 
because of bis rascality, was called by bis friends, alluding to the corrup- 
| tiou prophesied as coming io the latter days, the Eud of Time—Abdy 
Abok-r would not profaue any ing so reverend ag the bair upon bis mas- 
ter’s chin, by naming itin plain and agly words. He used similitudes, 
| Did be observe a grain of ice stickiag about his eacred beard, he would 
| Gay, * The Gazelle ie the garden, to which his master promising to re- 
| move i¢ with bis tiogers, answered, “ We will bunt ber with the five. 
| Zayla was the pilgrim’s landing-plaee, a town approached by a creek 
| which coral reefs make difficult of navigation, aod which is described as 
| @ strip of sulpbar yellow-sand, with a deep blue dome above, and fore- 
| ground of the darkest iudigo, Upon the yellow strip is the old Arab 
town seen io the shape of a long row of wuite houses and minerets peer- 
ing over # low line of brown wall, flaked by towers. Having landed in 
a cock-boat, the travellers put on, while upon the beach, clean tobes—the 
tobe is a seamless white robe, the dress proper to the region—took ehieids 
aud lances, and at the reaward-gate of the town were met by a tall black 
spearsman, with a—* Uo, there! To the Governor!” The native crowd 
poured out into the dusty streets to see the strangers pass to the recep- 
tiou-clamber, where they bad an eastera interview with nota cup of col- 
fee or w pip? to break its duluess, There is not a coffee-house iu Gayla, 
aud as tor the aeighbouring Bedouias, they say, philosophically, * It we 
drink coffee once, we shall want it again, aud thea where are we to get 
is?” A little further on, the Abyssinian Christians positively make ita 
point of conscience to object to coffee and tobacco, while the Gallas tribes 
take it when out on forages, not infused, but powdered and made into a 
ball with batter. 

Ziyls is @ town about as large as Sucw, built for three or four thousand 
iuhabitaat-, and containing a dozen large whitewashed stone-houses with 
some two bundred thatched huts, each surrounded by a fence of waitle 
aud matting. Favourite buildiog materials are mud and coraliiac. There 
is & good deal of open space withia the walls,.and the towa is couler and 
healthier than Aden. It exports slaves, ivory, hides, honey, autelope- 
horns, clarified butter, aud gums, and its coast abounds in sponge aad co- 
ral, aud small pearls. 2 

Provisions are cheap. A family may live there upon thirty pounds a- 
year, eatiog mach meat aad no vegetables, except bolcus graia, rice, aud 
botied wheat. In case any one disposed to make the most of @ small ia- 
come should thiok of setting out for Zayla, we will give some farther 
uutice of the way to live there. Breakfast at six in the morning, apon 
roast mutton aud sour grain-cakeg, visitors looking in to help. Thea sleep. 
Then eet up to receive company that will come and must not be denied. 
Native gentlemen will eater by the Cogen, taking off their slippers at the 
door, deposit their spears iu a corner, shake hands and sit down for unce- 
remouious talk. Ia their talk these people pride themselves upon a style 
of couversation uot effemiuately civil. Your friends will comb their owu 
hair white they catertain yoa, sad will watch the barber as be gives your 
uead (but, of course, not your ching) its morning shave. 

At eleveu before noon, when the fresh water baa come from the wells, 
which wre three or four wiles distant trom the town, the time will have 
arrived for diving upou greasy mutton stew, boiled rice, maize cakes aud 
curds, There are towle, Lut the neighbours wiil not like to see a person 
eating birds, aud of course there will be ueighvours to wateh and belp at 
the diving ; there is fish also iu plenty, and th tay be eaten, but there is 
chance thei that the Bedouins may say, “Speak not to me with that 
wouth which eateth fisb.”’ 

Alter dianer, the house having beea cleared of visitors, sleep may be 
evjoyed, until, at two o'clock, there is w clameur of more ueighbours at 
tue outer duor, who come io spead the afternuon, Towards sunset one 
may gu out for a walk, taking tbe ehaatara’-board,—which is the Kast 
Atricau draught board,—for a game under the shade, or if disposed to 
practise with the neighbours, one may leap sud ibrow the javelin. At 
ihe southern gate tbe boys may be sees playing al Lockey, or_the citizens 
may be juined in one of their great matches of vall., These areso roughly 
pluyed, that at the end of every game tbe scanty and old clothing that 
ibe players choose to wear, is takeu home ia rags; there is also, whea 
the maich is over, much dancing and sdouting of the victors, who proceed 
iu triumph through the town, Beyond the hockey- players aud the ball- 
playere, one may pass also into au eacampment of the Bedouins which is 
outside the gate. Tuese suburban people dwell in low and smoky tents, 
carry shield, spear aud dagger, and bave huge beads of shock hair, dyed 
red, aud wet with batter. Hach head of bair carries a3 oraaments Its 
turee pronged comb, and the stick used «3 a scratcher when the owuer 
does not wish to grease his fiugers. Some heade are adorned also with 
ihe ostrich plume, which means that be who wears it bas destroyed a 
mau,-—nuot necessarily in open fight, more commouly by stealth or trea- 
chery. 

Betore sunset it is necessary to return into the town, because at sunset 
uli the gates are locked, aud the call souuds to evening prayer. Whoso 
neglects prayer at the five prayer-times on Friduy—the Moslem sabbath 
—suffers bastinado. But, there are ways, aud agaia ways, of praying. 
Captain Burton beard oue of the natives of these parts lamenting in the 
night seasou. She was suffering from toothache, aod the groans of her 
spirit were, * Ob, Ailab, may thy teeth achelike mine! Oh, Allah, may 
thy gums be sore as miue!” 

Neighvours assist, fisally, ia shortening the hours of night over supper 
aud superstitious talk,—they talk of wen who take hyena forms, teil far- 
tunes with beade, or talk of what Arabs cali El Iksar (with us the Elixir) 
which, in this part of the world, is a kind of wood that causes milk-pails 
to be fail of silver. They talk also of vampyres, of the evil eye, of mis- 
chief brewed by womea, * Wit in a womaan,’’ one aays, ** is a babit of 
runing away lu a dromedary.”’—* Aliad,” says auother, “ made woman 
of a crooked bone; he who would straighten her, breaketh her.” 

At an early our visitors depart, inats are spread, and one may go to 
bed Somali fashion, with the bead upon # hollow pedestal of wood for a 
pillow. Aud cag may sleep well if, during the day, too much kat has 
not beeu chewed. 

The leaves of the drug called kat are the chief source of pleasurable 
excitement in these disiricts of Bast Africa. Botanists, taking the native 
uame for ide plaat, turn it iato Catha edulis, eatable kat. [t is mach 
used by tbe Arabs, to whom it is sentin camel loads, consisting of a num- 
ber of scaall parcels, each Containing about forty slender twigs, with tbe 
leaves attached, carefully wrapped, so as to avoid exposure to tle air. 

hese leaves are chewed, aud act upod the spirits of those using them, 
much as asiroug dose of green tea acts upon us in Barope, whea it acts 
agreeably. Haiopeaus used to stropger stimulants, are little affected by 
the use of kat, but among the more temperate Araba it is s0 welcome a 
prevocative io good humorr, that about two buodred and eighty camel- 
joads of it are u-ed every year in Aden only. 

The way to Harar is among eaters of kat, across a land that is a Goshen 
lo the druggist; a land in which the castor oil plant flourishes, where 
aloes abound, where the wind ruaties tbroagh leaves of senna; where the 
torrest beds are overgrowa with long liues of green colocynth, and one 
meeis constantly with clumps of jujube trees, There are serpents ia 
those regione, which the native Somat bold it to be a religious act when 
possible to kill. Li is a religious act also to kiila crow,—for the crow, 
which was created # white bird, beeame black through sin. When the 
holy prophet aud Ababekr were hidden in the cave, the pigeon also bid 

there, and avoided the pursuers, but the crow eat outside and screamed 
“Ghar! ghar!’ (the cave! the cave!) whereapon Mabomet ordered bin 
into eternal mouraiog for bis traitorous behaviour. 

After a very considerable delay, Mr. Burton and bis little caravan euc- 
ceeded in departing out of Zayla, uoder the care of an Abban or pro- 
tector, which is the diguified shape assumed in those paris by a guide. 
The ruler at Zayla could vot compreheud the disguised Eaglisnunan’s in- 
tention. Smail-pox was depopuiatiog Harar, the road swarmed with 
brigands, the Priace of Uarar would ceriainly deatroy him ; and Sesides 
he said, privately, for he kuew what was below the Arab mercbant’s dress, 
“ If the Kaglish wish to take Harar, jet tagm sead me five buadred e0.- 
diers; if not, L can give all iufurmatios.” The Abbas, who evgaged 
oaly to go a certain distance, gave warkiug also of disaster. The cold, 
he said—for it was then late ia the yeat—bad driveu the wauderiog tribes 
down from the hills iato the warm platas they were (9 traverse; and, as 
Abdy Abokr, tie End of Time, remarked, in comment hereupou, * Man 
eals you up; the desert does noi.” Just then, too, the Ayyal Nua Is- 
mail, @ wild tribe of ti yOpers arwed & ith asseyai, dagger, aud shield, was 
out, aud having overcome the Bera, scoured the plains in search of men 
to Kill that they mighs earu their osirich plumes. The dangers of the 
desert were increased, therefore, (hough always great enough, = ** In the 
desert,” says the proverb, “all men are enemies.” Whenever a fellow- 
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violently up and down 
—there is a shoutiog of War loga! War loga! (Stand still! Stand still !) 
Does the stranger halt, there is a caatious parley ; does he advance, he 
is attacked instantly, 

_ Yet, neither among the Somali nor among the Bedouins did the En 
lish pilgrim find tbat by euch a picture of lite in the desert of Kast Africa, 
& whole truth, oreven « half truth, was expressed. Tbe Somali are in- 
deed & race living iu no enviable way. It is their pleasure to pick among 
their wiry locks with a stick, separate each hair from its tnft, and crown 


| their heads, when they are not rieh enough to shave and wear the turban, 


with a crop like that ou our old coachman’s wigs; they get rid of its na- 
tural black colour with « wash of ashes, or a mixture of quicklime and 
water; they have good beads, except the mouth, which has African lips, 
discoloured by the use of ashes as a sharpener of the tobacco quid, and 
which contains gums mottled aad teeth discoloured by the same habit of 
chewing. Except for this, they look well with their light straw-coloured 
hair decked with a waving feather, and their coal-black complexious set 
off by the graceful drapery of the white tobe. Bat they live not very 
happily : merry abroad, they are at home s melancholy race of shepherds, 
who will sit for hours with their eyes on the moon, or crooning their old 
ditties under trees. The land is full of poete, and, without a written cha- 
racter, bas yet a literature of some thousands of known songa. The peo- 
ple are perhaps sad because danger is ever present : ever the nearer and 
more constaut; ever the more dreaded, because they are all more wily 
than valorous. The Bedouins, too, were found to be a simple and not 
very bappy race ; the Arabs have cailed their country Bilad-wa-Issi, the 
Land of Give me Something ; but they are, nevertheless, ready to give 
out of their poverty, They pressed upon the traveller milk, mutton, and 
wives ; pot seldom oue of them would say to our pilgrim in a pitying 
veice, * What hath brought thee, delicate as thou art, to sis with us on 
the cow-hide, in this cold, under a tree ?” 

The Somali women are soft-spoken and laborious; they do more work 
than the men. They are bought in marriage of their fathers, and after 
marriage, when the busbaud first eaters the nuptial but, he draws forth a 
whip, aad therewith chastises hie bride, that any tendency to shrewish- 
ness may be at once exiracied from her temper. About four wives are 
the usual allowance, but there is free use of the power of divorce. Among 
these people kissing is unknown, 

It was nearly the end of November, in the year before last, when Cap- 
tain Burton, with his little caravan of five camels, mules, and so forth, 
carrying all necessaries, set out from Zayla to unveil, if possible, the mys- 
teries of Harar. 

The firet trace of unfrieudly greeting on the road was effaced by the 
shooting of a vultare before people by whom swan-shot never had been 
seen. The women exclaimed, ‘“ Lo! he briugeth down the birds from 
heaven!’ and one old man, putting his Gagers to his mouth, praised Al- 
lab. Of this old maa a friead was made ; he spat on the whole party for 
good luck ; and eventually extricated them trom some slight difficulty 
with hia tribe. 

Beautiful in the degert are the wells, amoug the tamarisks shining with 
vivid green against an amethyst blue sky. The banks of these sweet 
perlets are wooded with acacias of many kinds, (estooned with creepers 
and parasites that sometimes furm natural bowers carpeted inside with 
juicy grass. From the thioner thorns, pendulous birds’-nests hang, and 
birds of bright plamage make the wood ring with their notes. Beautéfal 
in the Somali desert are the wells, bat n0 man lingers by their side, where 
he may meet the fellow-maa whose face he dreads; uo traveller pitches 
his tent where snake trails are upon the sand, and where at night the leo- 
pard, and the lion, and the clephant, come down to driak. 

Serpents are common in the wilds of Eastern Africa ; to kill one ix count- 
ed by the Somali almost as meritorious as to destroy ua infidel. They are 
the subject of many superstitious. .O0ae horn of the Cerastcs, it is said, 
contains a deadiy poison; the other, pounded aud drawn across the eye, 
makes maa a seer, and reveals to hia the treasures of the earth. There 
is a flying soake which hoards jewels, aad is attended by @ hundred guards. 
A Somali horseman once carried away a jewel, and was pursued by a rep- 
tile army. He eecaped to his tribe, upon which there then came so much 
(rouble through serpents that the treasure was restored. 

In the course of his march Captain Burton proved the feebleness of the 
Somali race. They are iatolereut of thirst ; on a sustained journey they 
are searcely able to carry their own ppears, and often sit on them tos 
tueir shoulders: they are now dismounting because their saddles hurt 
them, then mounting again because their legs are tired. “An Englssh 
boy of fourteen,” says our pilgrim, ‘*‘ would have shown more bottom than 
the stardiest.” 

The two hundred miles or thereabouts of travel from Zayla to Harar, 
we mean to clear almost at a bound. We mention only the wild ostriches, 
(he falling upon the fresh track of two bundred Habrawa! horsemen, 
agaiost whom what is a cavalcade of nine men, seven of them arrant 
cowards, aud two serving-womeat “ Verily, O Pilgrim?” cries the Bad 
ot Time, * whoso seeth the track, seeth the foe,” and he hums, in despair, 

Man is but a handful of dost, 
And life is a violent storm. 

We mast nos dwell on the esgape among thorne, the nights spent 
amoug the flies and vermin, of deserted kraale, declared to be the only 
safe places of rest ; or say much of the setting out of tribes who quit a 
kraa!—in one instance leaving the sick and infirm behind, to perish mis- 
erably and lie at the mercy of the lions and byenas. They who were 
guilty of this last mentioned barbarity were Eeea Bedouins. of whose 
racé it had been said, at Zayla, that its men are the types of treachery— 
wretches who, with the left hand, offer a bow! of milk, and with the right 
haud stab. They are blacker, uglier, and ba'der than their neighbours : 
but they have piercing well-trained eyes, often have good profiles; and 
some of their girls, we are told, have fiue forms with piquant featares, 
They are both more hospitable and more murderous than the other 
Somali, so that there was some reason for the symbol! of the milk in one 
hand and the dagger ia the oiber. They scorn theft unaccompanied with 
homicide, und they are not, like their neighbours, noted liare. These 
people importused our pilgrim, as he passed through, to settle among 
them, offeriag him sundry wives; and they flattered him by eaying, that 
after a few days’ residence be would become quite one of themselves. The 
true wealth of these men lies in their Mocks and herds. “ Sheep and goats,” 
they say, “are of silver, and the cow of gold.” 

Then presently there was the march up from the maritime plain by the 
ghauts to the first fringe of Ethiopian highlands. So the path of the 
pilgrim led him to the Gudabirsi, his companions bunting for news by 
the way. “News liveth,” said the Ead of Time; and it is strange to be 
told how it lives in those wild places. Captain Burton found the wild 
Gudabirsi talkiog with much interest about the Rassian war ; and heard 
at Harar of a violent storm which had, only a few weeks before it was 
there discussed damaged the shipping ia the harbour of Bowbay. 

About the tombs of the Gudabirsi, passed sometimes upon the march 
a word ought to be said. They are heaps of stone surrounded bya fence 
of thoras or loose blocks. Littie stone houses on each grave, such houses 
as children at play would make out of pile stones, indicated by their 
number the rank of the deceased—how many establishments he kept. 
The dead man’s milk-pails are bung on a stick at bis grave head; ona 
neighbouring tree has been thrown the mat that bore him to bis burial; 
and hard by are the ashes of his funeral feast. 

On went the travellers, till from a height there was ia view a golden 
streak on the horizon ; and that was the journey’s end—the Harar 
prairie. 

Wheu within sight of the success for which he had been labouring, the 
adventurer fell sick ; and had he been content to tura his face to the wall, 
tight have died, although he was in trath tenderly auraed by the wild 
people, aad bad his stomach burnt affectionately in six places by the End 
of Time. ‘The end of physic is fire,” said that sententious worthy. 
Cautery, chiefly in the form of a rade moxa, is in great favour among the 
Somali, who believe that disease and fire caunot exist together. The 
danger was overcome, and the journey coutinued by a traveller who, as 
ao Koglishman, knew that he must not succumb. But the Eoglithman 
had learoed enough about the sun and the dry wind of Africa to regard, 
as not the least of breakfast luxuries, the pat of butter, not provided to 
be eaten, but to be smeared over head and body. 

Toeuter upon the Harar prairie was, ia the opiaioa of the outlying 
tribes, to pass the gates of death. Yet, as Harar was approacked, the 
travellers came into a. cultivated liad, found reapers at work with tiny 
sickles upon yellow crops of holcas ; men thrashing aud winnowing ; wo 
men busking the pineapple-formed heads of the bolcus in their mortars 
made out of a hollowed trauk, washing the threshing doors with eow- 
dung and water, as defence from insects ; heaping the heads of grain ap 
into cunning patteros, and eurroundiag them sad the straw heap with 
thora fences, to prviect them from tke plunderings of the wild hog. 
There was something hopeful in thus comiag on a harvest bome after a 
journey through the desert. So Harar was reached at last ; the camels 
and the luggage—all bat a few vecessaries that would travel iu a pair 
of saddlebugs upon a single muie—being leit, with the cowards and the 
women, in the bands of aa adjaceat price, lord indeed of that harvest, 





who had treated them well; and, taken (hem into hig royal dwelling— 
or, as Mr. Burton says, his smoky closet, or, as the nursery soug would 
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say, his counting-house—-and fed them royally with bread and honey. 
Mach had depended on the favour ef this man, the Gerad Adan, He 
fortanately happened to have a fancy for a fort, and felt it to be worth 
bis while to bestow bread and honey and good will upon a man who 
might, perchance, arsist bim in obtaining what he wanted. He could give 
no escort into Harar, because with the emir there he was on border terms 
not altogether friendly. 
At the foot of a roand bastion outside one of the gates of Harar the 
Pilgrims sat at three o’cleck in the afternoon, on the third of January, 
one thousand eight hundred and fifty-five. There, surrounded by a ca- 
rious and mocking crowd, they awaited the permiesion of the Prince to 
croes his threshold. This arrived, the town was entered, and approach 
Was made to the gate of bolcus stalks, which opens on the court-yard of 
the palace. Ordered to dismoant when within a bundred yards of this 
gate, the strangers were Jed into the yard itself, and placed under a tree 
in one corner, close to a low building, from within which there came omi- 
nous sounds of the clank of fetters. The court yard was full of Gallas, 
lounging and equatting, the chiefs were with their zink armiets almost 
covering the torearm, aang = to wear their sandals in the royal 
precincts and to carry spears. The palace iteelf proved to be a mere loug 
windowless ehed of rough stone and clay, its dignity being expressed by a 
thin dab of whitewash set up as a sigan over the door. For, to the edifica- 
tion of our English cotters in their white-washed kitchens, be it said that 
at Harar a coat of whitewash means more than with us—a coat of arms ; 
it is a distinction only granted to the king and vizier. The most valua- 
ble part of a house at Harar is the door, and when a subject, summoned 
to appear before his prince, neglecta to obey the summons, his door is re- 
moved on the first day of his disobedience and on the second day is con- 
fiecated. Divers unhinged doors propped against a block of masonry 
> the centre of the courtyard, proved that the Emir kept this law in 
ce. 


With slippers duffed, the pilgrims ordered next to pars a cartaio. stood 
in a dark room with whitewashed walls hung with old matcblocks and 
polished fettere. There they were in the presence of the Emir, or the Sul- 
tan Abmad bin Saltan Abibakr, a yellow stunted youth of twenty-four 
or five, with sickly furm and bony kite claws, sitting crose-legged in a red 
robe and a conical cap and turban, on a throne that much resembled a 
gteen garden seat. As av invalid he rested one arm on a pillow, under 
which appeared the hilt of a Catch sabre. 

The general expectation was, that from the mighty presence, the jutra- 
ders of whom evil accounts had been brought already to Harar by un- 

ly witnesses, would depart only to be conveyed to those filthy state 
dungeons which lie under about the royal premises. There, prisoners die 
in their fetters of starvation and disease, being allowed no food except 
euch as their friends will bring thew, or as they are themselves able to 








. parchase from their guards. Captain Barton happily succeeded in ob- 


taining credit in the character of au ambassador with a congratulatory 
message from the English chief at Aden, and a gracious smile taking the 
place of a frown, assured him and his companions of their safety. They 
were removed into the Emir’s second palace, bidden to consider it their 
home, and hoepitably regaled from his own kitchen witb a feast of holcus- 
cakes soaked in eour milk, and thickly seasoned with red pepper. 

When they had eaten, they were ordered to present themselves before 
dhe vizier. Him they found to be a genial old man, living in a small room 
royally whitewashed and adorned with wooden porringers, like an old 
kitchen. He sat on a carpeted masonry bench, and had before him his of- 
ficial reeds and inkstands. In those savage parts of the world there is no 
red tape, and whitewashed boards are employed as the eubstitute for 


Auspicious as this beginning was, yet after a'l the English traveller 
would perhaps never have escaped ¢o te!! what he had seen in Harar, had 
not a Lutive youth come to the town with uews that three brothers (Cap- 
tain Burton and the two civilized associates in his enterprise) had landed 
in the Somali country, that two of them were anxiously waiting at Ber- 
berah the return of the third from Harar, and that, though dressed like 
moslems, they were really Englishmen in government employ. Engiish 
at Berberah can ruin Harar by the cutting off of curavaus, aud so our ad- 
venturer had his permission to depart granted ose morning at about the 
time of kat-eating. Having it, be lost no time in using it, bat of his sub 
sequent adventures and misadventures, aud of all that he saw at Harar, 
let it be enough that his book tells, We have cared only to suggest what 
sort of life he found among the noble savages on the ground that has been, 
until now, untrodden by English (eet. 


a 


THE BLACK DOMINO. 
Continued frem last week's © Albion,” 


If Arietide was wavering and irresolute, bis friend was both decided in 
spirit aud prompt in action. In two secouds his course was decided.— 
“ Light, according to all appearances, and méchante, without any 
doubt,” be said to himself. ‘ That will do. Teissier must not be allowed 
to make euch a foclish marriage. Siuce it is necessary to break it, better 
to profi! by this opportune quarrel), than to invoke the souvenir of the 
yellow rose, dragging after it revelations which must compromise this 
young girl.’’—Without rendering to himself an account of the interest 
with which Celestine at this moment inspired him, Dramond turned to- 
wards his friend. ‘Are you then decided,” he asked. 

“ Trrevocably,” replied Aristide, sounding every syllable of (hismajes- 
tic adverb. 

“Tn that case, let us seek M. Simart.”’ 

“Let us go.— However, this retraction will be rather embarrassing.’’ 

* You back out already ?” 

“Not atall! but M. Simartis such a good fellow. This marriage gave 
him £0 much pleasure, that to go to him and eay brusquely, all at once: 
*I will not marry your daughter.’ * * * * Ifit were possible to avoid this 
scene; if we could manage this rapture by letter, in place of a face to 
face iuterview—I confeas——”’ 

** Confers that you are again the slave of your irresolution. 
nothing easier than to avoid the first siep. 

“How 80?” 

Francis stroked his forehead an instant. Hie meditation was short, for 
he was seldom embarrassed for an expedient. ‘1 have it,” he replied. 
“It is necessary, let us ray, to leave the house before any explanation is 
made, to avoid wounding the feelings of M. Simart, and then to break the 
engagement afterwards by letter. Very well. Now hear me. Your 
uncle Marjolier bas just been seized with an attack of apoplexy, and 
it is necessary that you should set off immediately for Paris.” 

““My uncle Marjolier!——an attack of apoplexy!” cried Teissier, 
ebangiag colour. 

“* Bh, no! he is as well as you or I,” replied Dramond laughing. “‘ Don’t 
you see I am killing your uncle to justify your departure?” 

“I understand : but you caused me an emotion.” 

“ The emotion of an heir. We understand that.” 

The young men started togetber to find M. Simart. 

In learning the sudden motive which called his future son-in-law to 
Paris, the retired leather-dealer listened with an iucreduloas air. 

“Come, come,” said be at last, with conciliating bonhommie, “ What 
is the matter? Madame Regnauld has been telling me of your little quar- 
rel with Celestine. Do you still dwell upon it? This illness of your un- 
cle happens very @ propos!” 

“ Like all attacks of apoplexy,” said Francia with a medical air. 

“ Allons,”’ replied the old merchant, “ Les us forget all this, You 
know the character of my daughter. She bas the best heart in the world. 
We must have indulgence for theee little vivacities,”’ 

“ Little vivacities !” cried Teissier, whom his friend silenced by a 


However, 
I charge myeelf with it all.” 


“ Ark yourself, Monsieur Dramoud,” said good M. Simart, “ if they are 
not children, one as much as the other. Celestine has been a little spoiled 
—I own it: but yoar friend on bis part is also sometimes hot-headed. 
At heart, they love like two turtle-doves, and they pass the morning dis- 
pating about nothiog. Come, Teissier, Celestine is ia the salon: go and 
make your peace with her.” 

Seeing his friend already wavering in his resolution, and ready to fol- 
low the advice of M. Simart, Francis found it necessary to iaterpose. “ I 
@an assure you, Monsieur,” said he to the father of Celestine, “ that Aris- 
tide thinks no more of what is past; at this moment he is on!y pre-occe- 
pied with what bas bappeued to bis uncle.” 

“ Ho, ho! then this is not an iaventioa 2” 

* An invention!” replied Dramond, apparently wounded by this doubt . 
“Tis I, Monsieur, who have brought my friend this sad news. [ did not 
jadge it necessary to tell him immediately, as the diligence does not 

until this evening, and there was abundance of time before that.” 

“Monsieur Marjolier! him whom 1 kaow? Very tall and thio? Taller 
and thinner than my nephew Regnauld. Where, with such a temperament 
has he gota stroke of apoplexy ?”’ 

* Permit mv, Monsieur,” said Francis, with an jusinuating smile. “ Here 
I am upon my own ground, for I have studied medieine. It is an error 
generally adopied | own, but nevertheless an error, to believe that tem- 


perameats dry and nervous are less liable to attacks of apoplexy, than! 
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face more or less red, has nothing to do with it. But this is not the ques- 


spare the sensibilities of his friend, * and above all do not forget that M. 
Marjolier has a housekeeper aud a Confessor!” 

‘Two pests, in lieu of one,” cried the old merchant, his priest-horror 
awakening at this last aptinsinuation. “ A Confessor! a Jesuit! Yes, 
I remember that Marjvlier was an old bigot; be is capable of being 
twisted round the fiuger of a priest, and of giving all his money to some 
seminary. Go then, Teissier, go instantly. With these cormorants, it is 
necessary to fight inch by inch. Ah Saprebleu! there is not a moment 
to he lost.” 

Aristide’s eyes sought the four corners of the chamber, without finding 
a word tosay. Alarmed at this symptom, as he was rejoiced at the 
fright of the ex-leather-dealer, Francis took his friend by the arm, while 
addressing bis host. 

“We shall return soon, for I still consider myself as invited.” 

M. Simart reflected for an instant. 

* Do better,” he cried with a frank air. ‘ Nothing demands your pre- 
sence at Paris. Prove to me that this sudden departure does not cover 


Teissier, this can be no inconvenience. 
until his return. Do you consent t” 

“ With all my heart,” replied Francis, with a vivacity one might have 
taken for joy ; and he shook warmly the plump hand cordially extended 
to him by the old gentleman. 

** Above all, Teissier, lose no time,” cried the latter ; ‘I have continu- 
ally befere my eyes this horrible Confessor.” 

“ Well, there is this terrible affair arranged,” cried Francis, as soon a3 
the two friends were alone. 

“Very fine,” replied the other ; “ you send me away, and you remain. 
I am not aware that that was part of the bargain.” 

“ If such a trifle anuoys you, I will go with you,” replied the confidant. 
“ Tf I bave accepted the invitatioo of M. Simart, it was only to serve you. 
I judge that you would not be sorry to leave here a friend who would 
spare you the embarrassment of the rupture.” 

“ After all you are right,” replied Aristide, alarmed at the prospect of 
@ pereonal explanation. “ Remaia then, and arrange for the best this dis- 
agreeable busiuess.”’ 

* Do you give me full power?” 

** Without avy restriction.” 

Mile. Simart bad retired to the salon, where she tormented her piano, 
till she awoke the echoes of the house. On learning the departure of her 
lover, with a last touch of waywardness, she disappeared, to avoid bid- 
ding him adieu. Thus Aristide was obliged to go, without seeing her 
agaiv. His friend accompanied him as far as the relay, where he was to 
take the diligence, nor leit him until he saw him safely mounted to his 
seat and en route. 

On retracing alone bis steps towards the villa inhabited by Celestine, 
Dramond experienced a sentiment of alacrity, at which he was at first sur- 
prised, but which he soon explained by the secret satisfaction always felt, 
after # service rendered or a duty fulfilled. ** My journey is not lost,” 
eaid he to himself with a well contented smile, ‘I defy the oldest diplo- 
matist to have more ably outflanked a difficulty. On the one hand, J 
prevent my friend from making an irreparable b!under, and, on the other, 
I preserve the honour of a respectable family, and of a young girl—even if 
she be wanting virtue—whose beauty merits consideration. 

Devotion is rare, but absolute disinterestedness is still more so. The 
imagination of a man who bas done a worthy deed natura!ly turns to the 
reward, to which he thinks bimself entitied. Francis succumbed to this 
law of the haman heart, witbout offering the least resistance thereto. ‘I 
have well earned a few days of pleasure,” he replied to himself. “ Why 
should I not pitch my tent here for a week? In May, Paris is so dusty, 
and the country so lovely. And then this marriage of Aristide’s once 
broken off, this charming creature is no longer to me the fiancée of a 
friend; she is then again the seductive domino ; the evanishing appari- 
tion, whom [ sought so long and so vainly in Paris. Why not pick up 


We will keep you as a hostage 


dropped ?”’ 

His conscience eased by this subtle distinction, the young man re-en- 
tered the salon of M. Simart in the best of spirits, with a smile upon his 
lips. Determined to please, be threw himself into it with an easy, lively 


with the master of the house; arrests of the court of cassation, to M. 
Regnauld, a sort of briefless advocate ; fashions, plays, and new novels, 


support with the utmost stoicism the absence of her lover. 

For several days be observed unceasingly, with an interest as deep as 
it was hidden, this eutrancing creature, whom his friend had been 
about to marry; and whose gracious beauty exercised over him an in- 


avowed to himself. The reeult of this study was an irritating doubt, 
which soon became intolerable. For one who bad not followed ia their 
moat hidden ramification the delicate fibres of the feminine organization, 
the character of Mademoiselie Simart would have been indeed an unread- 
able enigma. By turns, thoughtless as a chi'd, or pensive a3 & woman ; 
reckless in the morning, sad at night ; petulant to folly, or serious to gra- 
vity ; more chaogeful thar the sea, in fact, one moment ruffled by a tem- 
pest, the next reflecting a serene sky, Celestine offered one of those com- 
plex types, which to one unable to fathom them are ever defiant, but to 
a lover ora friend are full ef charm. Notwithstanding his experience 
and bis wit, Francis was unable at first to solve the riddle, 
demon,” he eaid to himself, ** but whocan say which ?” 

One evening, three days after the departure of Teissier, whose absence 
appeared a matter of the most infinite indifference to all but M. Simart, 
Celestine, Madame Regnaauld, and Francis, found themselves in the little 
pavilion at the end of the garden. The ladies were embroidering, while 
the young man, placed upon a lower seat near their feet, was entrusted 
with the task of declaiming alond the touching trials of ‘ Indiana.” 
Contrary to his babitude, he acquitted himself of his task very ill; mur- 
dering without remorse the eloquent prose of George Sand, ignoring 
points and stops, often turning two leaves at a time, or uncunsciously 
halting in the middle of a startling passage, to steal a look at Celestine. 
With eyes bent upon her work, Mdie. Simart appeared unconscious of the 
faults of the reader ; perhaps because she listened alone to the voice, 
without the words that it conveyed ; perhaps that she remarked without 
displeasure a distraction, of which she could divine the cause. Less in- 
dalgent than her cousin, Madame Regnauld interrupted by a sudden 
burst of laughter a paragraph, in the middle of which Francia was hope- 
lessly floundering. 

1 don’t understand a word that you are saying,” ehe informed him, 
** What a strange method you have. Ia reading ove ordinarily looks at 
their book.” 

“Good!” thought Dramond closing the book, “ she has divined me ; 
to-night she will tell Celestine, and to-morrow they will both laugh at 
me.’ 

“Ibis dark ; it is time for us to go in,’ said Celestine folding her em- 
broidery as she rose, as if willing to forestall the mockery she saw spark- 
ling in the eyes of her cousin. 

* You are right,” she replied ; “ we will have some music. Monsieur 
Dramond will perhaps take a more lively interest in Rossini, than in 
Madame George Sand.” 

Without giving her cousin time to continue, Celestine forced her to rise, 
and passing her arm round ber waist oarried her off bastily towards the 
house, improvising a galop by the way. 

Francis followed with his eyes this graceful couple, of which, however, 
his heart aw but the half. Then be rose slowly in his turn, but instead 
of re-entering the house, betook bimself to a shady walk where he pro- 
menaded thoughtfully and in silecce, battling with a torturing doubt which 
he was as powerless to lay, as to escape the companiousbip of his shadow 
on the walk. 

“This uncertainty is intolerable,” he said to himself, as the dark- 
ness warned him to put an end to his self-communings. “I mast know 
what is before me. She is either the purest, or the worst of women. If 
the first, my doubts are an igsult to her purity ; if the second, Iam the 
dupe of a sentiment. It is time to finish this comedy.” 


Il, 


| On re-entering the salou, Dramond found the family assembled. The 
, aunt was engaged at picquet with M. Regnauld, the two consins, executed 
together a quadrille from the Pre auz Cleres, while M. Simart, buried in 
| bis arm-chair, kept time to the measure with genuine enjoyment. 
| “Is not that enough to make oae dauce?” he en quired joyously of his 
' guest, as be entered. 
| I do not love dancing,” returned Dramond, whose face as he encoun- 
| tered the light betrayed unconciously @ certaio fixed expression. 
On hearing this rank heresy, Celestine turued, her fiagers suspended 





constitutions sanguine and plethoric, The neck more or less short, the | 


tion. It iv of this good, this excellent M. Marjolier, expiring in the arms 
of greedy mercenaries. Think that Teissier is his nephew; his heir,’ 
continued the young man, leaning towards the ear of M. Simart, as if to 


some hidden project, by remaiaing ; since you are the groomsman of 


the broken thread of this romantic adventure, at the place where it was 


grace, infinitely nataral ; talked of propagandists and the national guard, 


with the proprietor of the emerald ring ; religion and pharmacy with the 
old aunt; aud finished by singiog duets with Celestine, who appeared to 


fluence, a8 irresistible as it was inexplicable ; yet which was but half 
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upo3 the keys, while her gaze rested wonderingly upon the author of such 
a sentiment. 

“ You don’t love dancing ?”’ she asked him with a stupefied air. “ Then 
what do you love?” 

“You!” thought Francis, biting his lips to restrain the too ready an- 
swer framed by his heart. But he conquered the temptation to profit by 
| the occasion, which appeared so opportune. 
| “I must explain myself,” he replied: “I meant to say, that I detest 
the ennui of a ball 4 /a mode, with its monotonous and composed quad- 
rilles. I cannot comprehend pleasure without passion, and in society 
that is inadmissible. To understand the electrical effeot of dancing, as 
it should be, one must go to the public balla—to a masked ball” 

The eyes of the young man ecrutinized eagerly, with intense interest 
the countenance of the young girl, who without a thought cf avoiding hia 
gase, listened with a naive interest to his apology. 

“‘ But monsieur, they do not dance at the masked balls,’’ she observed 
all at once. 

“They do not dance?” repeated the young man, not daring in apite of 
his anxiety, to risk a more precise interrcgation. 

“ Do they, Hortense ?”’ replied Celestine, turniog to her cousin, ** When 
we went to the ball at the opera, no one danced, and it appeared to me 
very wonderful ; can you understand a ball where one does not dance ?” 

At this moment Francis could have heard his heart beat, and the very 
air he breathed seemed perfumed. These simple words exorcised like en- 
chantment the tormenting spectre which bad haunted him for the last 
few days, and put to flight all his doubte. Ashamed of bis suspicions, he 
accused himself of being unjust and ungenerous, and hugged his remorse 
with secret delight ; one is sometimes so happy to be in the wrong. His 
countenance, doubtless, expressed with effusion the secret happiness of his 
soul, for Celestine, whose eagle eye would have braved the sun, was un- 
able to support the passionate regard which sought her own, and confused 
and blusbiog she turned away, as she felt for the first time mounting to 
her cheeks a burping flush. 

“ Tell M. Dramond of your pranks at the opera ball. I know it will 
amuse him,” said M. Regaauld, without iuter:upting his game of picquet. 

Francis felt himself seized with a sudden access of friendship, for the 
tall and ill dressed man: he found bim both amiable and witty, and in 
fact could have called him both handsome and well dressed upon occa- 
sion. 

But Mile. Simart was still embarrassed and pre-occopied, and seeing 
that she did not reply, Mme. Reynauld, whom this mute but eloquent 

assage had not escaped, came to the rescue. 

* You have probably remarked,” said she to him with an emphasis full 
of meaning, “ that we are all here the very humbie slaves of this little 
queen : it is a despotic empire which she wields over all who approach 
her. I warn you of it that you may be upon your guard. Her fantasies 
are laws, her caprices decisions without appeal : my uncle has enthroned 
her, and our folly has coatinued this jadicious system of education. You 
may imagine then the extravagant caprices which such ualimited indal- 
gence might beget. Among other crazy schemes, she last winter insisted 
upon going to a masked ball; and where do you think she wanted to 
take us? To Muasard’s.” ; 

“ Yes, in faith ! to Musard’s,” cried the old merchant with a hearty pae 
ternal laugh ; “ the little simpleton wanted te go to Musard’s! What do 
you thiok of that, Monsieur Dramond 2” mse , ; 

“T thiok that angels may descend into hell, with impunity,” replied 
Francis in a passionate tone. : 

Good M. Simart thought the phrase very fine, without understanding 
too much of it: Celestine found it fiuer still, perhaps because she under- 
stood it thoroughly. ; 

“1 do not pretend to the title of an angel,” replied Mme. Regnaald, 
dwelling upon these last words, with an ironical emphasis; “ and the 
project appeared to me rather hazardous: but how could I resist? I 
was therefore obliged to capitulate ; too happy to have substituted the 
opera, for the terrible ball with which I was menaced. So we went all 
three !” 

‘* All three?” repeated Dramond with a lingering uneasiness. 

“Some one accompanied you then?” : 

“* My busband ; of whom were you thinking?” replied Mme. Regnaald. 
“‘ My husband, whose conduct upon this occasian 1 must confess was by 
no means proper. No soouer had we arrived, than he installed us in a 
box, where he left us for more than an hour, exposed to the most ridicu- 
lous adventures.” 2s 

‘What! adventures?” replied Francis, with pretended curiosity. 

“Yes; two men, tipsy, and frightfally disfigured, who forced them- 
selves into our box, and dislodged us.”’ 

Celestine interrupted her cousin. 

“The first was not tipsy,”’ she observed: “he talked on the contrary 
very well. You said yourself that he had fine eyes, aad very handsome 
teeth.” 

“* Ham ; you did not inform me of that part of your observations,”’ re- 
marked M. Regnauld to his wife ; while Dramond, with a flush of satisfied 
vanity, laughed in hia own face, which looked at him from the mirror 
above the piano. ; 

M. Simart, who loved to retire early, put an end to the conversation 
by giving the signal of retreat. As soon as he wasaloue, Dramond aban- 
doned himself blindly to the happiness of the moment and the delicious 
meditations of his love, which he was now able to indulge for the first 
time, without a doubt or a misgiving. Tha events of the evening had 
surrounded his mistress with a swect halo of inuocence, which burned 
into a vivid flame before his mental vision, at the thought of his previons 
injustice and suspicions ; and now Celestine appeared to him thrice charm- 
ing in all the virgin purity of her youth and loveliness, yet by that very 
fact removed from him to the immeasurable distance of a far-off star. 

This star which accompanied him in his dreams, was next morning 
eclipsed before the veritable figure of Nicholas the concierge, who carried 
in his band a letter postmarked Paris. 
| “From Teissier! what the deuce can he have to write me about?” 
| cried Francis, tearing open the mal-ad propos communication. 
| My dear friend,” wrote to his contidant the ex-future son-in-law of M. 

Simart, “ For the four days since I left you, I have been momentarily 
| expecting a letter from you, and I have sent every evening to enquire if 
| you were yet returned to Paris. I cannot understand, I must own, your 
| total silence, nor your prolonged absence : but both the one and the other 

reassures me, while leaving me in uncertaiaty ; for they prove to me that 
| the negociation with which I charged you is not yet terminated. Within 
| these four days, my dear Francis, [ have reflected much. It seems to me 
that a marriage on the point of being consummated, and as advantageous 
as was mine, should not be broken off lightly, or for a childish freak ; for 
the conduct of Celestine was nothing more. Really I have been too hard 
with her—if she is a little capricious, I ought to recollect, that I also am 
something too quick, and I have not the excuse of the lightness of my 
age. That day in the billiard room, I believe we both of us wrongly in- 
' terpreted the gesture by which, following out this idea, I believed myselt 
| justly offended. Celestine has much vivacity of gesture ; she always uses 
| her hands in talking, and what we took fora menace, was, I am sure, 
g, at ‘ 
nothing but an unrestrained movement. Evenbad she been guilty of the 
| 








intention we supposed, I ought to pardon her, for the rudeness, of which I 
‘showed her the preofin striking Soliman, was quite enough to incense 
‘her. Therefore, my dear friend, I beg you to withdraw any steps you 
| may have taken towards a rupture, in conformity with my instructions. 
; You will have no difficulty I am sure, for I know the resources of your 
| wit, and your diplomatic talents. Say to M.Simart, that the apoplexy of 
| my uncle has had no unpleasant result, and I hope within a few days to 
| be able to leave Paris. poy to Mme. Regaaald and her aunt, my re- 

spect{ul regards, and say to Celestine—— ; 
Mr Go to the devil !” oried Francis, erampling the letter between hie 
| fingers without finishing it. “ If Celestine loves bim, (which I doubt), he 
' has no need of an advocate with her; if she does not love him, J shall 
| not influence her decision ; for he never will make her happy; I am sure 
| he never will make her happy. He has thrown up the game: so much 
the worse for him ; he kngws the proverb. I was bound to believe that he 
had defivitely renounced this marriage ; and from that momeat I was 
| free to love Celestine ; and I do love her, and I shall maintain my right. 
| The prize to him who can win and wear it.” ‘ 
| The idea of supplanting his friend, and becoming the principal actor 
| in the marriage he had come to witness, occasioned him no remorse. 
| With him passion spoke too loud, to permit the questionings of conscience 
| to be heard ; nor in fact was he aware of any, for the one idea was para- 
| mount. “ Bither she loves or she does not love him,” he said to himeelf. 
“If she loves bim, she will not marry me: if she does not love him, of 

t D ?” 
| i Sheoteadin bie own eyes, by this unanswerable argument, and 
spurred on by the threatened return of Aristide, Fraucis resolved ‘7 to 
lose an instant in assuring his position. After dinner he approached _ 
| Regnauld, and with a serious air requested a moment’s conversation. : @ 
| pretty blond, promised it with that wocking smile that so well became 
| They descended to the garden, where Dramond began without — o 
cation his confidence, with that frank warmth, which almost always s8e- 

' cures the indulgence of a woman. 
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“‘ Madame” said he, “I will not tell you that I love your cousin, for 
know it already.” 

a 0 How £0, messin ?” jaterrup!el Mm>. Regnauld with affected sur- 

ise. 
a You know it, I am sure: for if you bave read my eyes, I have read 
yours also. I bave also divined that the marriage, which was arranged, 
had not your sanction : that Teissier did not please you—pray don’t in- 
terrupt me, I do not complain of that ; on the contrary you have com- 
prebended that the character of my friend offered to a wife no guarantee 
of bappinees ; in that you are right! Shall I be more leniently judged 
by you? I love Celestine—pardon this familiarity—I love your cousin. 
To gay it to herself, so young, so naive, would be a fault. One would say 
that I had abused the hospitality which I bave received. Your aunt has 
doubtless forgotten the name of love, I doubt if M. Simart bas ever known 
it, and your husband, so bappily placed to experience it, bas in his coun- 
tenance a gravity which awes me. You see then that I can address no 
one but you, since you alone can understand me. Tell me that you un- 
deretand—tbat you pardon thisdeclaration so sudden and so brurque. My 
family is koown to M. Simart, I have more fortune than Teissier, and 
promise you that I will make Celestine happy. She does not love him 
—tell me that she does not love him.” 

“How you arrange everything,” replied Mme. Regnauld with o emile 
she did not seek to repress, but which had lost its mockery. “ You forget 
that with, or without my consent, Celestine marries M. Teissier. 

“The marriage is not concluded : it rests with you that it never shall 
be. On leaving, Teissier charged me positively to break it off; since 
then, it is true, I have received different instructions, but I accepted the 
first mission ; now I refuse the second. My engagement with him exists 
in fact no longer, since he himself has cancelled it. I consider myself 
therefore perfectly at liberty to demand the hand of your cousin, and I 
demand it of you,” ae 

“ There is special pleading indeed, although at bottom I am afraid it 
is not quite exempt from jesuitism, as my uncie says. But never mind, 
you have frankness and spirit, two good qualities, and I have not the cou- 
rage to refuse, although your demand is a little irregular. You have 
guessed rightly ; I do not like your friend, and you no more than my- 
self, if [ am not deceived. 1 should see Celestine break off the marriage 
with pleasure, and if it is not too late, I will not refuse to aid it.” 


“Oh Madame, how well I bad judged you; how can I recompense | 


‘ou 2?” 
. “ Well, well,” replied Madame Regnauld, regaining euddenly her look 
of raillery, “ there is my busband looking at us from the window ; he 
will not care to see any one talking to me eo long and so warmly.’ 

“ One word more ; ince you accept the part of my guardian angel, do 
not be generous by balves : allow me to epeak to Celestine.” 

‘As to that, no!” she replied with vivacity. Your eyes have already 
told ber too much. Last night you made her blush ; and it is the first 
time it bas ever happened from such a cause.” : 

“ She blushed—you are eure of it ?” cried Francis, who in bis rapture 
weuld bave taken the hand of his pretty protectress, to carry it to his 


ps. 

‘My burband !” cried in her turn Madame Regnauld, withdrawing 
quickly her band. ‘Do you wish him to think wy fe are making love 
tome? Come, be reagonable ; and remember that I forbid your speaking 
to Celestine.” 

** Before you ?”’ said the young man eagerly. 

“ Well, before me ; that is the last concession. 
rhe replied, after a moment’s hesitation. 

“ Now drop that amorous air. I see Celestine in the pavilion. 
go and join her.” 

“You promise not to make me read ‘ Indiana?” 

1 will promise : you read too horribly when she is by. I shall have 
to recommence those chapters which you have ro frightfully bungled. 
While I read, you may seek to please her ; but recollect that I have the 
facuity of listening while I read.” 

Francis and Madame Regnauld traversed the garden, and entered the 
pavilion, where Celeetine was embroidering, with a serious and pensive 
air, which contrasted with the youthful look of her countenance. The 
sun, from a window of which the curtain was raised, bathed her Italian 
head, and her black tresses disposed to perfection glistened in the lumi- 
nous ray, like abalo. On seeing Francis, the young girl, by an instinct 
of modesty, found the light too bright : feeling no longer certain of ber- 
self, ifshe blusbed, she chose to blush unseen.. Tarning to Francis, in a 
soft, and almost timid voice, 

“ Will you please,” said she, ‘‘ to lower the curtain.” 

He started to obey her. The window opened upon a little road, which 
upon this side bordered the garden ; in leaning forward to detach the 
cord which held the shade, Francis perceived a man, who profiting by the 
inequalities offered by the wall of the pavilion, had elevated his head to 
a level with the window sill ; and in this amateur of climbing or spying, 
he recognised Aristide Teissier! His first impulse was to launch upon 
his head a flower pot, which he found under his hand, and to re-enact, in 
favour of his rival, the catastrophe of Pyrrbus, King of Epirus. He tri- 
umphed virtuously over this murderous impulse however, pulled down 
the shade, without displaying any consciousness, and shut the window ; 
on second thoughts he re-opened it. 

“ Let him hear, if it so pleases him,” he said tobimself. ‘‘ I prefer an 
open foe. In this way be will know what he bas before him.” 

And Francis seated bimself upon a stool, near Mademoizelle Simart, 
the place which he had occupied the preceding evening. 


I am too indulgent,” 


Let us 


Iv. 


Kvery day since his return to Paris had Aristide Teissier risen in the 
morning, with the firm determination of never again beholding Celestine ; 
and every evening he had as regularly changed his mind. The fourth day, 
his nightly resolution seized him in the morning. Devoured by the pas- 
sion to which absence bad lent the charms of imagination, he wrote to his 
confidant the letter which we have seen ; and some hours afterwards, in 
@ paroxysm of impatience, be flang himself into the Provins diligence. 
Tn his anxiety and uncertainty, the jouraey appeared endless ; but on en- 
tering the district where the demesne of M. Simart was situated, it sud- 
denly seemed to him as if the horses were seized with lightning speed, and 
he shrunk from the moment when he should arrive at his destination. 
With what face could he present himself ; what could be say, or how ex- 
cuse himeelt it Francia had fulfilled his mission? His return in this case 
must appear cowardly, or insulting. Nervous and trembling at this idea, 
Aristide walked slowly towards the house. Arrived there, his courage 
completely tailed him; and with a stealthy step he passec before the 
porch, whose lions in terra-cotta appeared to him more imposing than 
usual, and in his heart he could not help comparing them to the angels, 
with flamivg swords, who guard the gates of Eden. Descended from the 
digoity of a future husband, before whom all doors opened at the first 
knock, to the equivocal position of a man who has compromised himeelf, 
he made the tour of the garden, cursing in his soul the counsels of bis 
friend, bis own irresolution, the race of dogs, worthy M. Simart himself, 
and the whole world in fact, with the exception of Celestine. At this 
junction of his anathema, he fuund himself directly under the window of 
the pavilion, where Celestine was in the babit of working after dioner. 

‘She is there,” he said to bimeelf; “ perhaps she is thinking of me. 
pay | - conquer this ridiculous weakness, aud try to see her and speak 

er 

Seizing bis courage by the hair, as one might say, Teissier attempted the 
assault without loss of time. The path was deserted at this time of day, 
and the angle of the wall offered by its irregularities a perfect ladder to 
@ thief. To thishe betook himself, with a bravery wortby of a better 
cause, and a mauly disregard of scrapes and scratches. Arrested for an 
iustant in his ascent by the apparition of Francis, he soon persuaded him- 
self that be bad not been perceived, and redoubling his efforts, at last 
gained the window, where he installed himself as firmly as he could, his 
feet thrust into a hole in the wall, and his fingers grasping an iron frame- 
work, He took care to conceal bis head behind a pot of flowers standing 
in the window ; for, without this precaution it would bave cast a tell- 
tale shadow upon the transparent blind. Then, not finding avy propiti- 
ous crack by which he might witness what passed within, he concentrated 
his soul in his ears. 

Celestine appeared vowed to silence amd to work, and never raised her 
eyes from her embroidery. On the other band, faithful to her promise, 
Madame Regnauid bad armed herself with the volume of “ ludiana,” 
which she appeared attentively to peruse ; but a close observer might have 
remarked tbat the one turned but slowly the leaves of her book, and that 
the other drew her needle more slowly still. Upon thestool on which be 
Was sitting, with the easy grace natural to him, Francis found himself be- 
comibg more and more embarrassed as to the commencement of the 7d/e 
which bad seemed so easy. His looks wandered from the charming head 
bent down before him, to Mme. Regnauld, thence to the window, and 
from the window to the points of his boots. He ended by falling into one 
of those fits of abstraction which, upon the eve of a decisive action, al- 
Ways strengthen a determioed spirit, 


- The ecene is more difficult to play than I had believed,” he said to 
himself. 





“The other day, in asserting that when we are four we are but’ 


two, I advanced a ridiculous paradox. Oo my word! here is an oppor- 
tunity to prove it. Without and within, we are four altogether ; yet the 
first word remains to be spoken.” 

For a few moments Madame Regnauld bad watched, uneeen, the young 
man to whom she bad promised ber aid. The indecision which she read 
in his countenance increased the regard with which he bad inspired her, 
for timidity may be a grace when it is pot a habit, and becomes a spirited 
lover like a smile on a serious face. But never was hersympathy exempt 
from that velvet irony, with which, through prudence or coquetry, ehe 
gloved all ber sentiments ; abusing a little her privilege of protectrese, 
she abandoned herself frcely to the mocking instinct which was natural 
to her, and far from coming to the rescue of her protegé, she found a ma- 
licious pleasure in poking him further into the mire of his embarrassment. 

“Did you not tell me that you had received news of M. Teissier?”’ she 
asked abruptly. ' 

The treacherous intention of these words, and the balf smile that ac- 
companied them, far from disconcerting Francis, restored all his dplomb. 

“As well that, for a beginning, as anything else,”’ be said to bimeelf ; 
“ it will lead me to my end by the straightest road ; and in all things the 
right line is the shortest.” 

“ Teissier has in fact written to me, Madame,” he replied in a serious 
tone. “He announces his return, and charges me to inform you of it.” 

“His uncle is better, then?’”’ replied Madame Regnauld. 

“M. Marjolier bas not been ill; bis apoplexy was merely a delicate 
pretext to account for a step, which my friend had judged neceseary for 
several days.” 

Celestine raised her heed, and fixed her expressive eyes upon the 
speaker. 

“If your friend,” said she, dwelling upon this word, “ has judged his 
departure necessary, I do not so consider his return. You may write to 
him to that effect.” 

“ You are not going to bear malice?” observed Madame Regnauld, 
with affected sweetness. ‘ If he returned, ’tisa proof he regrets his faults. 
If he is repentant, if he avows himeelf guilty, if he throws himself at your 
feet to implore forgiveness, will you have the cruelty to refuse to pardon 
him ?”’ 

‘How I bad misjudged her; she is an excellent woman!” thought 
Aristide, at this moment, on bis perch outside the window. 

Mile. Simart remained mute ; the air seemed to wait her-auswer. 

“You are doubtlees of the opinion of Hortense,” said ebe at length in 
an almost inaudible voice, without looking at him who sat at her fret. 

Francis leaned towards her, gazed on her with the ardent adoration of 
of a Cenobite, to whom is revealed a divine vision. 

“It is not he whom you must pardon, it is I,” said he in a low and pas- 
sionate tone ; ‘I, who love you, and to whom the thought of this marri- 
age is death. Celestine, dearest angel, the bappiness ot my life depends 
upon the word you are about to speak. Tell me, promise me, that you 
will not marry him.” 

The young girl found no words to reply, but her hand which Francis 
had obtained, spoke for ber ; and finding in his turn that words were use- 
leas, the Jover expressed his gratitude by gliding to his knees. This mute 
dialogue, this expressive pantomime, appeared doubtless to Madame Reg- 
nauld a sufficient infraction of the treaty. She closed, with an air of se- 
verity, the volume which had kept her in countenance hitherto. 

“It is well to plead the cause of a friend,” said she with the most cat- 
ting irony, “ but it is possible to infuse less warmth into it. Above allit 
is not polite to whisper.” 

“He is speaking tor me ; what will she reply?” said Aristide to him- 
self anxiously, who began to find his position tiresome. 

Celestine had risen, confused and blushing; she crossed tbe floor with 
the timid step of a child about to be scolded, and eeating herself by her 
cousin, hid her face upon her shoulder. She on her part took advantage 
of this attitude, to hold up a menacing finger to her unruly protegé. 
Francis had not changed his position, so he had but to make a demi-tour 
on the floor, to find himself on bis kness before Madame Regnauld ; who 
at this sight found herself disarmed, and forced by a laugh to grant him 
pardon. 

Hearing nothiag for a few moments past, and not understanding the 
meaning of this silence, Teissier essayed to Jift the window-shade, which 
rattled under bis hand, asif disturbed by a sudden breeze. Francis alone 
understood the cause of this sudden agitation, and at the same time the 
necessity of bringing the scene toa decisive close. He took therefore a 
posture more in accordance with the instructions of his friend. 

‘‘ Permit me,” said he aloud, “ to accomplirh the mission with which I 
am charged. What am I to reply to Teissier ?” 

“ He is right,” replied Madame Regnauld, with a sort of maternal gra- 
vity. “It is time to decide. If you love M. Teissier, ail these disputes 
are puerile. If you do not love him, it is necessary to acquaint your fa- 
ther, who I am certain will not oppose your wish.” 

** 1 do not love him,” replied Celestine in a firm voice. 

Dramond glanced at the window, to see if it was well open: a con- 
vulsive rattling of the shade apprised bim that the declaration had 
reached its address. 

Turning then, with happiness ia his eyes and a smile upon his lips, 
“ Nevertheless, you have accepted his band,” be insisted, with a bypocri- 
tical emphasis. 

“Y was so young and ¢0 foolish,” replied Celestine, with a disdain of 
her previous ignorance always experieaccd by aheart newly awakened to 
its love; ‘this marriage pleased my father ; I was glad to live in Pa- 
ris ; I accepted therefore the hand of M. Teissier, without comprehending 
the gravity of such an engagement. He himself, I am sure, attached but 
little importance to it. Happily, experierce has taught us both that we 
were not made for one another. I accuse him of nothing. I will own, if 
necessary, that all the fault is on my side. He thinks that I have many 
defects ; that I am capricious, unreasonable, méchante even. This isnot 
i my opinion, but I have heard it so often that I almost believe it. 

have therefore need of much indulgence on the part of him who is to be 
my husband,’”’ continued the young girl in a less assured voice. ‘“ M, 
Teissier has shown me but little. I should not be happy with him, I am 
certain, now. Iam candid ; no one will deny me that quality ; be would 
soon perceive that I did not love him, and that might give him pain. You 
see that I have sufficient reason for not wishing to marry him.” 

Francis began to walk up and down the pavilion, with an excited air, 
his eyes sparkling. 
we it he should return,” said he at length, “ how wil! you receive 

im?’ 

“1 would say to him, ‘I do not love you, and I will never marry 
you!’” cried Celestine promptly, for she did not know how to interpret 
the words and looks of her questioner. 

Francis had so well combined his movements, that at this instant he 
stood opposite the window. By a motion rapid as lightoing, be seized 
the cord of the shade, and rolled it up to the ceiling. A glow of sunlight 
inundated the room, and lit up the actors of the scene, who perceived be- 
hind the flower-pots, through the meagre foliage of two geraniume, the 
scared visage of Aristide Teissier ! 

Madame Regnauld, believing she saw a robber, uttered a cry ; and Ce- 
lestine, who on the instant had recognised her betrothed, remained mo- 
tionless, and to all appearance petrified. Dramond at last, acting sur- 
prise to perfection, and leaning towards the window, called out, with an 
amiable air, ‘‘ Ah, good day, my dear fellow! how do you do?” 

Worn out with fatigue, his knees trembliog, his hands cut by the iron 
railing, Aristide at this unforseen coup de theatre felt a cold sweat bath- 
ing his limbs. By a last effort of courage, he tried to smile ; but it was 
only sucb a pitiable aud lamentable grin, that at the instant the two !a- 
dies burst into an uncontrolable fit of laughter, and retreated to the op- 
posite end of the room, after having vainly essayed to repress it. Fran- 
cis alone maintained an inimitable composure. 

_ “Why, what the deuce are you doing there, hanging in the sun like a 
lizard ?”’ exclaimed he to his friend, while reaching him a hand. 

Teissier raised himself to scale the window, but fell back, repulsed 
before the volley of laughter that echoed from the floor of the room. Hie 
soul riddled with invisible balls, and annihilated by the ridicule more than 
by the pain of his position, be became totally unnerved ; and unable longer 
to maintain his hold, his hands slipped from the railing, he rolled to the 
ground, and half dead with rage, fled from the scene of his torment. 

“ Beaten !” said Francis to bimself, a3 bis friend disappeared. Then, 
the piece played, he lowered the curtain. On turning he fouad himself 
face to face with Madame Regnauld. 

“* Did you know that he was there?” she asked with a searching look. 

“TI did know it,” he replied, returning her glance. 

“ You have no remorse ?” 

“Tam in love!” 

“ You think with that pretty little word you cau always comvince a 
woman ?”” 

“Tam sure of it.” 

Madame Regnauld reflected an instant. 

* Your friend had not enough spirit to marry Celestine,” she replied. 
ye. will not say that you have too much, for I wish to keep your vanity 
witbin bounds ; but I must own that the perfection with which you play 
comedy makes me tremble for the futare happiness of my cousin, eup- 


posing that 
love her?” ie Shy 

“From the depths of my soul—with every pulse of my being!” cried 
ee yeas man, with an accent the most able actor might have sought in 
v 


you were to become some day her husband. Do you really 
- 


Madame Regnauld could not help wondering if the voice of her bus 
band could ever reach this penetrating vibration, nor repress a half sigh 
over the happiners of her who owned a love like this. 

“I will believe you,”’ she replied, hiding beneath a smile this dash of 
etd ; ‘and now I see nothing to prevent your speaking to my un- 
cle.’ 

* Ought I not firet to obtain the consent of your cousin?” replied 
Francis in a modest voice. “I know not if she loves me.”’ 

Madame Regnauld interrupted the young man by a searching glance ; 
then, turning ber back upon him, shrugged her shoulders..—TZo be con- 
cluded next week. 


rc 
NOBODY, SOMEBODY, AND EVERYBODY. 


The power of Nobody is becoming so enormous in England, und he 
alone is responsible for so many proceedings, both in the way of com 
sion and omission ; he bas so much to answer for, and is so constantly 
called to account, that a few remarks upon bim may not be ill-timed. 

The band which this surprising person had in the late war is amazing 
to consider. It was he who left the tents behind, who left the baggage 
behind, who chose the worse possible ground for encampments, who pro- 
vided no means of transport, who killed the horses, who paralyzed the 
commirsariat, who knew nothing of the businees he professed to know and 
monopolized, who decimated the English army. It was Nobody whogave 
out the famous unroasted coffee, it was Nobody who made the hospitals 
more horrible than language can describe, it was Nobody who occasioned 
all the dire confusion of Balaklava harbour, it was even Nobody who or- 
dered the fatal Balaklava charge. The non-relief of Kars was the work 
of Nobody, and Nobody has justly and severely suffered for that infamous 
transaction. ' 

It is difficult for the mind to span the career of Nobody. The sphere 
of action opened to this wonderful person so enlarges every day, that the 
limited faculties of Anybody are too weak to compass it. Yet, the na- 
ture of the last tribunal expressly appointed for the detection and pun- 
ishment of Nobody may, as a part of his stupendous history, be glanced 
at without winking. 

At the Old Bailey, when a person under strong suspicion of malpractices 
is tried, it ie the custom (the rather as the strong suspicion bas been 
found, by a previous inquiry, to exist) to conduct the trial on stringent 
principles, and to confide it to impartial hands. It has not yet become 
the practice of the criminal, or even of the civil courte—but they, indeed, 
are constituted for the punishment of Somebody—to invite the prisoner’s 
or defendant’s friends to talk the matter over with bim in a cosy, tea and- 
meffin sort of way, and make out a verdict together, that shall be what 
a deposed iron king called making things “ pleasant.’’ But, when No- 
body was shown within these few weeks to have occasioned intolerable 
misery and loss in the late war, and to have incurred a vast amount of 
guilt in bringing to pass results which all morally sane pereons can un- 
derstand to be fraught with fatal consequences, far beyond present calcu- 
lation, thia cosy course of proceeding was the course pursued. My Lord, 
intent upon establishing the responsibility of Nobody, walked into court, 
as he would walk into a ball-room ; and My Lord’s triends and admirers 
toadied and fawned upon him in court, as they would teady him and fawn 
upon him in the other assembly. My Lord carried his bead very high, 
and took a mighty great tone with the common people ; and there was no 
question as to apything My Lord did or said, aud Nobody got triumph- 
antly fixed. Ignorance enough and incompeteacy enough to bring aay 
country that the world bas ever seen to defeat and shame, and to lay any 
head that ever was io it low, were proved beyond question ; but My Lord 
cried, “* On Nobody’s eyes be it!” and My Lord’s impanelied cborus cried, 
‘** There is no impostor but Nobody ; ou him be the shame and blame!” 

Surely, this is a rather wonderful state of things to be realizing itself 
so long after the Flood, in such a country as Eugland. Surely, it sug- 
gests to us with some force, that wherever this ubiquitous Nobody is, 
there mischief is and there danger is, Bor, it is eepecially to be borne in 
mind that wherever failare is accomplished, there Nobody lurks. With 
success, he has nothing to do. That is Everybody’s busivess, and all 
mauner of improbable people will invariably be found at the bottom of 
it. But, it is the great feature of the present epoch that all public disas- 
ter in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland is assuredly, and 
to a dead certainty, Nobody’s work. 

We have, it is not to be denied, panished Nobody, with exemplary 
rigour. We have, as a nation, allowed ourselves to be deluded by no ia- 
fluences or insolences of office or rank, but have dealt with Nobody ina 
spirit of equal and uncompromising justice that bas moved the admira- 
tion of the world. I have hid some opportunities of remarking, out of 
England, the impression made on other peoples by the stern Saxon spirit 
with which, the default proved and the wrong done, we bave tracked 
down and punished the defaulter and wrong-doer. And I do here declare 
my solemn belief, founded on much I have seeu, that the remembrance of 
our frightful failures within the last three yeara, and of our retaliation 
upon Nobody, will be more vivid and potent in Europe (mayhap in Asia, 
too, and ir America) for years upon years tocome than all our successes 
since the days of the Spanish Armada. 

In civil matters we have Nebody equally active. When a civil office 
breaks down, the break-down is sure to be in Nobody’s department. I 
entreat on my reader, dubious of this proposition, to wait until the next 
break down (the reader is certain not to have to wait long), aud to ob- 
serve, whether or no, it is in Nobody’s department. A despatch of the 
greatest moment is sent to a mivister abroad, at a most important crisis : 
Nobody reads it. British subjects are affronted in w foreign territory ; 
Nobody interferes. Our own loyal fellow-subjects, a few thousand miles 
away, want to exchange political, commercial, and domestic intelligence 
with us; Nobody stops the mail. The Government, with all its mighty 
means avd appliances, is invariably beaten and outstripped by private 
enterprize which we all know to be Nobody’s fault. Sumetbing will be 
the national death of us, some day ; and who can doubt that Nobody will 
be brought in Guilty ? 

Now, might it not be well, if it were only for the novelty of the expe- 
riment, to try Somebody a little? Reserving Nobody for siatues, and 
stars aud garters, and batons, and places and pensions without duties, 
what if we were to try Somebody for real work? More than that, what 
if we were to punish Somebody with a most inflexible and grim severity, 
when we caught him pompously andertakiog in holiday-time to do work, 
and found him, when the working-time came, altogether unable to do it ? 

Where do I, as an Englishman, want Somebody? Betore high Heaven, 
I want him everywhere! I look round the whole dull borizon, and I want 
Somebody to do work while the Brazen Head, already hoarse with crying 
‘Time is!” passes into the second warning, *‘ Time was!” I don’t want 
Somebody to let off Parliamentary penny crackers against evils that need 
to be stormed by the thunderboits of Jove. I don’t want Somebody to 
sustain, for Parliamentary and Club entertainment, and by the desire of 
several persons of distinction, the character of a light old gentleman, ora 
fast old gentleman, or a debating old gentleman, or a dandy old gentle- 
man, or a free-and-easy old gentleman, or a capital old gentleman consi- 
dering his yeare. I want Somebody to be clever io doing the business, 
not clever in evading it. The more clever he is in the latter quality (which 
has been the making of Nobody,) the worse I hold it to be tor me and my 
children and for ail men and their children. I want Somebody whoshail 
be no fiction ; but a capable, good, determined workman. For it seems 
to me that from the moment when I accept Anybody in a high place, 
whose function in that place is to exchange winks with me instead of 
doing the serious deeds that belong to it, I set afloat a system of false pre- 
tence and general ewindling, the taint of which soons begins to manifest 
itself in every department of life, from Newgate to the Court of Bank- 
ruptcy, and thence to the highest Court of Appeal. For this reason, above 
all others, I want to see the working Somebody in every responsible po- 
sition which the winking Somebody and Nobody now monopolize be- 
tween them. 

And this brings me back to Nobody ; to the great irresponsible, guilty, 
wicked, blind giant of this time. O friends, countrymen, and lovers, 
look at that carcase smelling strong of prussic acid (druuk out of a gil- 
ver milkpot, which was a part of the plunder, or as the les@ pernicious 
thieves call it, the swag), cumbering Hampstead Heath by London town! 
Thiok of the history of which that abomination is at once the beginning 
and the end; of the dark social scenes daguerreotyped init ; andof the 
Lordship of your Treasury to which Nobody, driving a shameful bargain, 
raised this creature when he wasalive. Follow the whole story, and finish 
by listening to the parliamentary lawyers as they tell you that Nobody 
knows anything about it; that Nobody is entitled (from the attorney 
point of view) to believe that there ever was such @ business at al}! ; that 
Nobody can be allowed to demand, for decency’s sake, the swift expul- 
sion trom the jawmaking body of the surviving instrument in the heap of 





crime ; that such expulsion is, in a word, just Nobory’s busivess, and 
must at present be constitutionally left to Nobody to do. 
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The Aldion. 





There is a great fire raging in the land, and—by ail the polite prece- 
dents and prescriptions !—you shall leave it to Nobody to put it out with 
@ squirt, expected home in a year orso. There are inundations bursting 
on the valleys, and—by the same precedents and prescriptions!—you 
shall trust to Nobody to bale the water out with a bottomless tin kettle. 
Nobody being responsible to you for his perfect success in these little 
feate, and you coufidiog in him, you shall go to heaven. Ask for Some- 
body in his stead, avd you shall go in quite the contrary direction. 

And yet,‘for the sake of Everybody, give me Somebody! I raise my 
voice in the wilderness for Somebody. My heart, as the ballad says, is 
sore for Somebody. Nobody has done more barm in this single genera- 
tion than Everybody can mend in ten generations. Come, responsible 
Somebody ; accountable Blockbead, come !— Household Words. 


—>—— 
THE LONG VACATION. 


It must be a comfort to write in the newspapers duriag the Long Vaca. 
tion. Of course, no one reads what you write. There is no reeponsibi- 
lity. The anxious care which presses on the iastructora of men is miti- 
gated by the certainty that men will not be instructed. You cannot mis- 
lead people who won’t be led. The easy pen feels an unwonted liberty. 
“If it be possible,’ said a distinguished editor, “ let the platitudes in- 
crease.” As Dr. Jobnson would have put it, the “ journals of the annual 
> my af show au augmentation of sound and « diminution of significa- 
tion.” 

The Long Vacation is the holiday of the influential classes. Of the 
many cross classifications which may be made of English eociety, no two, 
perbaps, more nearly coincide than the people who have a long holiday 
and the people who have much power—we mean, of course, much personal 
and individual power. Whole classes of people are to be found who have 
much collective power, but who only faintly, and by the sensation of a 
certain slackness, feel the inflaence ot the ‘‘ Long Vacation.” Over the 
toiling mass of the English people, even of tbe middle class—the name is 
nearly unknown. They think it is a legal term for a temporary difficulty 
in obtaining their debts, but ithas no association with personal enjoyment. 
With the labouring class it has, of course, no meaning—if you tried to ex- 
plain it, you could only make them understand that it occurred in * har- 
vest time.’’ Those to whom this yearly good fortune accrues are the aris- 
tocratic and the higher middle classes, who, from choice or necessity, have 
something to do at other times, but who are important enough te have 
substitutes for their work at this time, or whom the rales of laws and the 
customs of politics exempt from the necessity of fiading one. Among law- 
yere, the idea is not always one of unmixed pleasure. “1 am afraid,” ao 
eminent counsel once said, “‘ when I see how well people do without law for 
tbree months in the year, that some time or other they will infer that they 
can do without it altogether.” Even in politics there is something simi- 
lar. Overwhelming abilities take a holiday, yet the world is much the 
same. Sir George Cornewall Lewis is ia the country, but the national 
sume are right. Mr. Lowe is gone to America, yet we do not hear that 
the course either of our import or export trade is impeded, slackened, 
or augmented. 

The season has obviously two features—the uses of rest and its abuses. 
Awmong the latter, one of the most excessive of late years is the lecturing 
mania. Nothing can be better than the general design of autumual lec- 
tures. Nothing can be more natural than that an accomplished and well 
koown man, placed for a short time among common people in a country 
retreat, should wish to meet them without class restraiats—to speak to 
them on topics in which he takes an interest, and desires that they 
shonld take an interest, tv create an intellectual sympathy in a dis 
trict with which, very often, he is personally connected. It is of 
no slight importance that ‘public men should occasionally show us 
their minds in a different ephere from that of politics—ino a sphere where 
there is no official routine, where people cau measure them, where there 
is vo Ministerial reserve preventing plain answers to plain questions. 
Even if no special information is communicated by such lectures, a much 
greater benefit is conferred, for a much more valuable kind of knowledge 
is imparted by the spectacle, of a fine mind dealing familiarily with its 
favourite topics. But in proportion to the advantages of the lecture is 
the harm of the oration. By a dispensation of nature, many dull men are 
endowed with many words. These are becoming among the fruits of au- 
tampn. There is Sir Archibald Alison—a man not without merit, of 
course. A well-known, though not too reverent, author described his 

t work as “ omniscience in twenty volumes.” But what right has he 
to disturb our quiet so very often with sonorous expositions of erroneous 








the world than lose an atom of his power and of his prerogative. At 
times he seems to despise everything for the most simple reason. Again 
there are times when, taking his stand ou some chivalric punctillio, be 
seems disposed to risk everything rather than yield one line of his abso- 
lutist principles, and as if he leoked imperturbably on the tempest which 
menaced him, ready to succumb as a victim, and to be crushed under the 
weight of evente. The well-known language of his Majesty deserves to 
be quoted, “ Let them drive me away if they will, but I will not be im- 
posed upon by words ;”’ and again, * I will leave everything, and would 
willingly go and play the part of a Russian colonel. , 

How are these phrases to be reconciled with that immoveable tenacity 
with which now for eight years the King bas pursued his path in the 
face of the condemnation aud execration of all Europe? The emphatic 
revelatious of tbe jourvals, the severe expressions of the universal press, 


| accustomed every year to distribute a sum of 40,000f. in alins 
the harsh and eloquent language uttered from the tribune, the diplo- | v ‘ 1 
matic notes and insinuations, the obsequious advice of many friengs, the | footed about the streets, dressed in coarse sackcloth. with « thick cord 
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September 20 
numbered 10,393, against 8,908 in the corresponding month of 1855. Of 
this number 7,911 went to the United States; 1.961 to Australia ; 481 
to St. John, Halifax and Quebec, and 39 to New Zeland.——The Belfast 
Bauk bas just declared a dividend of profits for the year equal to twenty 
per cent. on the paid up capital.——One of our daily papers bas a new 
time-measure. It says that a certain theatre in San Francisco is open 
semi-occasionally.——-The statemeat that Barilli Thorn was dead is con- 
tradicted. She was performing at Lima.——It is said that the Persian 
Ambaseador, at Paris, is to proceed to London to terminate, the Anglo- 
Persian disputes, offering full satisfaction to Eagland, on condition 
that Mr. Murray be recalled——Wby is a pretty young woman 
like corn in time of scarcity? Because she ought to be husbanded. 
Advices from Rome announce the death of Prince Charles Dori 


.. Who was 


He was 
a saccone, and not content with what he gave himself, used io go bare- 


silent protest, and the significant mauner of al! classes—the nobility, | round his waist, imploring charity from passers by for the poor,——Mr, 


the clergy, the military, the literary men and merchauts—nothing of all , 


this has had any power for eight years to induce his Majesty to withdraw | 


in the slightest degree from his deplorable line of conduct. Whenever | 
slight observations have annoyed bim, be has removed the occasion of 
them. Thus he has broken up and driven away ministries, there being at | 
the present time no longer ministers, but simple secretaries, without union, } 
witbout object, without principle, and without responsibility. He has) 
driven from him also the nobility ; he bas disgusted or corrupted the | 
clergy ; he bas even destroyed the discipline of the army, in which it is 

not difficult to discover clear symptoms of disaffection aud discontent, 
And now that this work of destruction has been completed—now that in | 
so evident a manner all classes withdraw from him, bis Mejesty appears | 
to accept this abandonment, and retiring disdainfully to his seclusion, he | 
seems determined himself to abandon ministers, the administration, jus- | 
tice, the army, and to gird himself for some fioal event. What does all 

this signify? Those who kaow him and are in the habit of interpreting | 
bis mysterious acts say that if the powers who are interested in the gene- | 
ral peace of Europe, or who have any sense of compassion for those who | 
are 80 barbarously governed, wearied and irritated, should attempt to | 
terminate somehow so much disorder, his Majesty will take occasion to | 
retire uuder a solemn protest, withdrawiog, with his successor, bis family , 
and bis treasures into Germany, like the illustrious victim of a great and 

insupportable persecution. Or should his people iu their desperation at 

length raise their voice, they declare that he will then, according to se- 

cret orders already given, make a determined attack upon bis people, and 

after having sacrificed all who oppose themselves, will, with an 

affectation of moderation, abstain from any further punishment. Should 

the result be different, then his Majesty, leaving everything iu confusion, 

will take advantage of it to abandon a position which he himself has 

formed, and which, by the wise arrangements of Provideuce, is more in- 

supportable to himself than others. 

These are the opinions which are entertained by mea who affect to be, 
and who are, ia a position to be well informed ; aud though I can have 
no farther authority for adopting them, it must be confessed that the facts 
on which they are built are undeniable. The persoual character, there- 
fore, of his Majesty affords but slight hope of honest changes iu the sense 
of progress. ‘I will do what I like with my own,” is the spirit and the 
language of the Sovereign, and though the well-known advocate in the 
Univers may praise such spirit for its independence and magaanimity, I 
am blind to preteusions which are founded on an assumption of divine 
light, and inseusible to a grandeur which would ruin a nation to exalt it- 
self. My conclusion is always the same, that except under compulsion, 
nothing effectual or valuable wil! be ever dooe in Naples, and it is just 
that only remedy which vow can no looger be hoped for. My Lords Pal- 
merston and Clarendos have been precipitate. They have not uttered a 
word which is not fully borne ous by facts, nor have they insinuated pro- 
mises which ought not to have beeu performed ; but they have miscalca- 
lated their power. They were not acquaicted with the disposition of our 
ally, and they are driven to save themselves from the imputation of 
treachery by sacrificing their character as statesmen. It is a mortifying 
conclusion for Eoglishmen, and full of painfal results to Italiane.--/Vaples 
letter, August 18. 





THE BAY ISLANDS. 
Convention between Great Britain and Honduras. 
Art. 1. Taking into consideration the peculiar topographical position 





currency? He koows everything—why, thev, always tell us the same 
things? Aad besides, what charm of matter could keep up that weight 
of words? The very sight of one of his diequisitions in the Times eeems 
to increase the specifie gravity of the atmosphere. 

Another abuse of the season is the cosmopolitan. English gentlemen 
understand travelling, and they thiuk they nnderstand the countries in 
which they travel. A clever man goes to Moldavia. He takes the best 
means to collect information. He talks to the waiter—he is shaved—he 
writes home what the barber (ells him. Of course, he does not say it is 
the barber. You read ia the columns of our contemporaries, ‘I am told 
by an excellent representative of the popular feeling here,” or “by a 
person whose extensive intercourse with this varied population gives bim 
the means of judging,” or “ by an individual whom I have occasionally 
known to be not inerror.”” And of course the moral is, that everything 
io the world is goiug wrong—that what is‘ought not to be—that every 
despotism should be turned into a républic, and every republic into a 
despotism. If the secret hearts of such correspondents were opened, they 
would say that proviociality is the cause of error—that a want of varied 
knowledge of mankind is the source of most legislative blunders—that it 
is absurd to trust people always resident on the spot—and that the world 
will not go right until it is governed by a migratory despotism of keen- 
eyed travellers. 

The uses of the Long Vacation ure us conspicuous as its abuses are ag- 
gravating. Among the many invention by which the bigher classes pre- 
serve their social influence, this of doing nothing for the most important 
portion of the year is not the most inconsiderable. Nothing hurts people 
80 much as always doing the same things. In some seuse they cease to 
know those things. That is, they always keep them belore their minds in 
one and the same relation, and thereby are in the end uuabie to see them, 
as it were, on the other side—in relations which quite as really aod truly 
belong to them. Public affairs are especially ot this sort. To them, 
above all pursuits, the maxim of Burke is applicable—* There is no kuow- 
ledge which is not valuable ;” and in proportion as the extent and va- 
riety of information necessary to couduct them is extended, the more ue- 
cessary becomes an easy, diversified, migratory turn of mind. Lord Pal 
mersion’s speeches are the holiday of the House of Commons. Half bis 
power lies in the lightness of bis sense, and the easy playfulvess of bis iu- 
tellect. 

During the session, too, people get into artificial ways of cousidering 
topics. Special information is deluged upon them. Every one knows 
what it is to have taken at first a simple and straightforward view of a 
question, and then to have met with some dreadfully well-informed per- 
son who overwhelms you with little details, and diverts your mind from 
the broad probabilities of the case. Sometbing of this sort takes place 
jast now with persons who have followed attentively the Crimean in- 
quiry at Chelsea. You read the report of officers—persons of eminence 
in their profession—instructed, you have always heard, iu tbat way of 
life ; and they tell you that everytbing was done, the winter before last, 
that could be done—that everything occurred to everybody —that nobody 
forgot avything—and while you bear you believe. It is not till you get 
quite away from the elaborate dissertation that you ask ** Wby did a// the 
soldiers die? Can everybody do what is right, and yet the tota’ result be 
so terribly and uvaccountably wrong?” The use of the Long Vacation is 
to ag us back from complicated reasouings to simple and plain proba 


Another similar result is, that members of Parliament, by the middle of 
the shooting season, can tell what they bave really dove duriug the pre- 
vious session. When you meet a hot man comiug from a dull committee, 
you cannot, in politeness, tel! him he has done nothing. He informs you 
be has suggested “an amendment of considerable importance, which is 
being taken into mature consideration ;” and it is only ia September, at a 
felicitous moment, when the legislator has made capital sbot, that you 
can reply, “ The bill you bad charge of came to grief—I thought it would.” 
One advantage of a holiday is, that you can epjoy the rociety of good- 
natured friends. 

@ i 


THE KING OF THE TWO SICILIES. 


Few subjects are so little umderstood as that of the character of the 
Kiog of Naples, and there are few, therefore, on which one beare such dit 
ferent aud contradictory opinions. His Majesty is not an ordinary man, 
nor is i easy to define so extraordinary a mixture of good and evil, of 
truth and hypocrisy, of piety and ferocity, of dariug and cowardice, of in- 
dustry aud sioth, of talent and folly. The most acute observer would de- 
spair of sounding the depths of his thoughts and the objects of his inex 
plicable conduct. At times it would appear asif he would ratoer ruin 





of Honduras, and in order to secure the neutrality of the islands adjacent 
thereto, with reference to any railway or other line of inter-oceanic com- 
munication which may be constructed across the territories of Honduras, 
her Britannic Majesty and the republic of Houduras agree to constitute 
and declare the islands of Roatan. Bonacca, Helena, Utila, aod Barbaret- 
ta, situated in the Bay of Honduras, a free territory, under the sove- 
reignty of the republic of Honduras. 

The present legislative, judicial and executive authorities in said is- 
Jands shall remain in the exercise of their functions until the Legislative 
Assembly of the said islands may otherwise provide, with, however, the 
following exceptions: —All functions bitherto exercised by the crown of 
Great Britain, and by the Governor of Jamaica, in the government and 
Legislature of the said island, shall cease from the date of the proclama- 
tiou of this Convention therein ; aud such proclamation shall be made 
as soon as possible after the exchange of ratifications.—All functions bi- 
therto exercised by the superintendent of the British settlements in the 
Bay of Honduras, in the capacity of Lieutenant Governor of the said is- 
lands, and by the presiding magistrate therein resident, in the government 
and legislation of the said isiauds, shall cease six months after the date 
above mentioned, unless the Legislative Assembly shall sooner provide 
substitates for the above mentioned functionaries. 

The inhabitants of the free Territory shall then permanently possess 
the following rights and immuuaities:—1lst. To govern themselves by 
meaus of their own municipal goverament, to be administered by legis 
lative, executive and judicial officers of their own election, according to 
their own regalations.—2d. Trial by jury in their own courts.—3i, Per- 
fect freedom ot religious belief and worship, public and private-—4th. 
Exemption from all duties of customs, and from all taxation on real es- 
tate or other property, except such as unay be imposed by their own ma- 
nicipality, and collected for the treasury of the free territory, to be ap- 
plied for the benefit of the said free territory.—5th. Exemption from 
military service, except for the defence of the free territory, and within 
its bounds. 

The republic of Honduras engages noi to exercise its rights of so- 
vereignty over the islands which are to constitute such free territory, in 
aby manner, io violation of the rights and immunities specified in this 
article. 

The Republic also engages not to erect, nor to permit to be erected, any 
fortification on the said islands, or any other islands in the Bay of Hon- 
duras, nor to cede such islands, or any of them, or the right of sovereigaty 
over such islands, or any part of such sovereignty, to any nation or State 
whatever. 

And whereas, slavery bas not existed ia the said islands, the Republic 
of Honduras hereby engages that slavery shall not at any time hereafter 
be permitied to exist therein. 





Art. Il. The contracting parties agree to communicate the present 
Convention to all other maritime Powers, and to invite them to accede 
to it. 5 

Sigoed in London this — of ——, in the year of our Lord, 1856. 


CLARENDON, . .. #HeRRAN. 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 

Messrs. Welle, Fargo & Co. of this City, will pay the overdue interest 
on the State debt of California——Many changes are contioually an- 
nounced among our weekly contemporaries. Amongst those most recent, 
we uctice that Mr. S. C. Upham bas sold out bia interest ia the Phiiade!- 
phia Sunday Mercury to M-. J. P. Magill. Mr. Jones, an excelleat mau 





of business, remains iu the concera.—Trajo’s packet ship Western Em- 
pire, which cleared on Monday last from Boston took 300 passengers for Li- 
verpool.--—Mr. T. B. Aldrich, a young poet of great promise, is said to have 
joined tbe editorial department of our excelleat contemporary, the Hume 
Journal.—_--The death cf Herr Standigl, the great German singer, has been 
aunounced, but is contradicted. He is however a lunatic, and in deplo- 
rable health——A_ new theatre is to be opened iu the city of Ottawa, 
Canada West, oa October Ist. It is a substantial stone buildiag. —— 
Mr. Stanley, British Secretary of Legation at Athens, and Mr. G. R. Ver- 
uou, of the Foreign Office, accompany Sir Henry Bulwer in his mission 
to settle the constitation of the Dauubian Priacipalities. Colonel Stan- 
tou is the British Conmissiouer for the settlement of the boundaries 
in Bessarabia. Sir Henry bas at last left Marseilles for Coustanti- 
nopie.——A return published by the British Admiralty shows that 
205 Russian vessels were either captured or destroyed during the 
war. Thirty-five of these were restored, sevea remain to be adjudged, 
and one hundred aad five of the cargoes were forfeited. Many others 
were, however, taken and destroyed, of which no account was rendered. 
—-—The emigration from the port of Liver pool, dariag the past month 
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Lowe is now at Washington, He has been as far west as St. Louis, —— 

Sir Henry Holland, one of the Queen’s Physicians, is on a tour in this 
country. His wife, Lady Holland, is a daughter of Sydney Smith, and 

compiled the Memoirs of her father.—-—-The Spanish journals announce 
the recall of Senor Alvarez, the Spanish Chargé d’ Affaires ia Mexico.—— 

Ladies equestrian contests are frequent here. There was one lately at 

Syracuse ; but it strikes us that money-prizes are rather enfra dig.—— 

Up to the 17th inst., 95,365 persons have landed at this port during the 
present year, being a slight decrease on arrivals duriog the same periud 

last year.——A statue of Franklin, in front of the City Hall of Boston, 
was inaugurated on Wednesday with imposing ceremonies. It was 

a general holiday.—-—Our files from British Honduras, dated Belize, 

August 25, state that the Legislature and Executive had passed a law 
authorizing the removal of suepected aliens from the settlement.—— 

The campaign projected by the Russians against the Circassians, is ia- 

definitely adjourned. That is to eay, the papers have it so.—The Loudon 

Post estimates the cost of the war with Russia at eighty millions of 
pounds.——-Say what you will, a marriage by advertisement must, after 

all, be the union of two “ corresponding’? minds.——Life is but a Wol- 

verton station, waere we stop only for a few minutes, Before we have 

scarcely had time to enjoy a single thing, the bell rings for us to start 

again. Itis but the affair of a breath, aud we are gone!——The Rus- 

sians have withdrawn most of the troops from the Crimea. The garrison 
at Sebastopol is very emall, and elsewhere there are but a few Cossacks. 
——Bartholomew, the jockey so seriously injured at Goodwood, is re- 
ported likely to recover.-——Cholera is diseppearing from Madeira. 5,000 
persons bad fallen victims in a population of 16,000. At Fuachal the 
deaths are now vo more than five or six daily.——Hdiaburgh and Dab- 
lin are both about to feast the returned Crimean soldiers——T be Parlia- 
mentary constituents of Mr. Roebuck lately invited him to meet them, 
and presented him with 1,100 guineas and his portrait, as marks of 
their esteem.——Attorney General Cushing (says the Herald) bas 
decided that Foreign Consuls cannot intervene iu the settlement of 
the estates of their countrymen dying in the United States, except 
in the way of surveillance or advice. They cannot exercise jurisdiction. 
—tThe steamship Persia, from this port for Liverpool,on Wednesday, 
carried out specie valued at more thana million and a half of dollars,——— 
Stables at Newmarket bave been tak¢n by Mr. Ten Broeck, of the United 
States, for his horses, which have recently arrived at Glasgow from Ame- 
rica. Their appearance on the Eoglish turf will make a sensation.—T he 
Lendon Gazette announces that the Queen has been graciously pleased, 
on the nomination of bis Grace the Earl Marshal, to appoint Edward Ste- 
phen Dendy, Esq., Rouge Dragon Pursuivant of Arms, to be Surrey He- 
rald of Arms Exiraordinary.—The Times correspondeat at Berlia says, 
upon examining the accouats of the Russian commissariat of the Crimean 
army during the war, there is found to be a deficit of no leas than nivety 
millions of silver roubles, about fifteen millions sterling. The expenses 
incurred in the defence of Sebastopol are estimated at one thousand mil- 
lions of silver roubles, about £160,000,000. Punch says that Mr. Die 
raeli’s only remaining policy is the policy of assurance.——At St. Lula, 
ou the 3d instant, while Mr. Dimick was experimenting on his oewly 
invented rifle caunon, it exploded, breaking iuto nine pieces. The gun 
weighed 7,838 pounds, and was made of fiae malleable iror,——Her Ma- 
jesty, (of Oude) with the fullest belief in the justice of ber claims, bas 
already determined that the six East Indiau Directors to be given into 
her hande, shall be impaled in Leadenhall Street. Oa this point we re- 
gret to say ber Majesty, although of the most amiable disposition, is in- 
exorable,—--Tbe private apartments of the Duchess of Kent iu St, 
James’s Palace have been broken into, and upwards of £500 worth of 
silver plate, consisting of spoons, forks, and various other articles, all 
bearing upon them a royal ducal coronet, carried off---—Clarke of the 
Knickerbocker says that in the ensuing Presidential election be shall 
vote for J.C. Buch. Millard Fillmoat. Ditto for ourselves-——Lieut.- 
General Scott reviewed the Cadets at West Point, oo the 12th inst., ap- 
peariog for the first time in the uniform of bis new raok. 








FasHions For Seprember.—White dresses—for so long a period pro- 
scribed—are at the present moment in the greatest request. After many 
futile attempts to revive this dress in the fashionable world, our artistes 
have at length succeeded in restoring it to favour. It is, however, no 
longer the simple white muslio dress of former days, that might be worn by 
every village bride, but is so elaborately ornamented with embroidery 
and lace as to have become a toilette the most recherche and luxurioue. 
Plain white muslin or organdi dressess are frequently trimmed on the 
sides of the skirt with three rows of bouillonnes, placed on perpendicu- 
larly, and separated by small bows of ribbon arrranged en echelle. 
Bodies, covered with bouilionoes and bows, complete these elegant even- 
ing dresses, now so much worn at fashionable watering places. Coloured 
silk slips are very much worn under white dresses ; and when the dress 
is made with flounces, others, of the same colour as the slip, are frequeat- 
ly placed under them. With these exquisite toilettes the most beautifal 
artificial flowers are woru, also wreaths of fruit and fancy grass. 

Painted muslin grenadines and fuulards are still much wora; bat, for 
visiting er promenade dress, the palm is given to rob2sot taffetas or gros 
de Naples. The bodies are either round, a basques, or cut low and square, 
in Francis the First’s style. With this body is wora either a fichu An- 
toinette, crossed in front and tied bebind, or a fichu Louis XIII, or, what 
is still more recherche, a mantille of white or black lace. 

The colour nankeen is not new, but it has always offered serious diffi- 
culties to our dyers, deprived as they are of the colours used by the 
Chinese. As the result of trials without number, they have at leagth 
succeeded in producing taffetas of that colour; and fashion, in this in- 
stance, has given it its right place. With this taffetas are made elegant 
robes enriched with broderies Pompadours, in malachite green silk ; the 
body open, showing a chemisette 4 plaston, trimmed with Valencieuves. 
Blasques square and very deep. Sleeves wide, opening on the top to the 
wrist, and closing at pleasure by means of a row of malachite buttoue, 
The side of the sleeve, on which are the button-holeg, is scalloped in 
such a manner that each button hole is ia the round of ascallop. With 
such a dress a mantille of real Chanti!ly should be worn. 

Among the toilettes de ville that have been greatly admired was one 
of American green taffetas, having three flounces, with a mosaique pat- 
tern trimming. The body reaching a little above the shoulders, was 
trimmed with a berthe revers to match the flounces, crossed in the front 
and fastened at the side under the basques, which were also trimmed with 
the same. The sleeves were cut really 4 la Grecque, that is to say, flat 
to the elbow, and falling equare over the bips. These, of course, were 
trimmed in the same style as the rest of the dress. : 

Canezous and fichus of every variety are much wora, as low bodies are 
becoming daily more in favour. 

The ‘ Pamela” appears to be the favourite shape for bonavts. Among 
the newest is a very pretty one composed of chip, with bands of piak or 
blue ribbon placed at intervals across the front and crowo, which is 
sloping. On one side is a bunch of acacia roses, aod on the other a dou- 
ble bow of blue or pink ribbon. The inside is trimmed with @ wreath ot 
acacia roses and light blonde. ‘ 

Another, of the same shape, is of straw-coloured tulle. with raches of 
guipure blonde placed transversely on small rouleaux of straw-coloured 
taffetas. Five of these rouleaux are placed 02 the front of the bonnet and 
three on the curtain. A wreath of “ heart’s-ease ; surrounds the crown, 
joining bebind, and hanging over the curtata. Toe inside of the front is 
trimmed with small tufts ot “ heart’s-eas2.”—Le Follet. 

Tus Queen in Eprypurcu.—Queen Victoria was received at the St. 
Margaret’s station of her Northera capital, o1 Thursday, by the Dake of 
Buccleuch, Lord Melville, and Mc. Sheriff Gordou, She was ese wrted to 
Holyrood by a detachment of the Pitta Dragoon Guards, while the road 
was lined by the Thirty-fourth Regiment and 4 battery of Artillery —all 
Crimean troops. ia the portico of Holyrood Palace, her Majesty was re~ 
ceived by the Lord Provost of Edinburgh, Mr. Black the Member, and Sir 

Benjamin Hall. Yesterday morning, the Queen and her family drove 


ea“ :. , eriot’s Hospital 
through Priace’e Street and the Lothian Road, by Heriot's pital, 
dove he Canongate, and past the Palace into the Queen's Park. Theace 
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they made acircuit of Arthur’s Seat by the ne 
ride. Prince Albert accompanied her Majesty ou horseback. In the after- 
noon, the whole party drove through the Park by the Dalkeith Road to 
Craigmillar Castle, aod crossed the Esk to Hawthornden. Here they 
alighted, and walked up the glen to Roslyn Chapel. Thence they drove 
back to Holyrood. Her Majesty was to recommence her journey to Bal- 
moral at vine o’clock this morning.—London paper, August 30. 





Orricers OF Tuk CoLpsTREAM GUARDS—INKERMANN, ST. Pavn's.—A 
cenotaph bas been erected in St. Paul’s, in the nave on the right of the 
reat Western entrance, to the memory of eight officers of the Coldstream 
uards who fell at the battle of Inkermann. The monument consists of 
ap entablature on which the names are inscribed, and above it @ small 
representation of the tomb, with its simple tablet, which covers the bodies 
on Cathcart’s Hill in the Crimea, On each side of these is the effigy ofa 
soldier of the regiment leauing mournfully over them. Above are the 
words ‘‘ And tke victory that day was turned into mourning.” The in- 
scription is from the pen of the Dean of St. Paul’s. The whole is sur- 
mounted by the colours of the regiment, presented by the surviving offi- 
cers. 
Royaty at Home —The Queen and Prince take great interest in the 
grounds at Osborne, and the progress of the plantations. A considerable 
portion is the frait of their own handiwork, and the Prince himself wields 
the gardeners’ implements with no little skill, showing himself as much 
at home in this matter asin scientific and other intellectual employments, 
or the state ceremonies of the Court. In the lighter operations of the 
garden Prince Albert is generally accompanied by the Queen, who will 
also often give assistance, and it is this personal identification aud inter- 
est in the growth and progress of Osborn, which generated the idea of the 
annual roral fete that has just been celebrated in honour of the Prince’s 
birthday.—Court Circular. 
A Sixautar Comcience.—The Rev. Principal M’Farlio, D. D. of 
Giaegow, and the Rev. Peter Young, of Wigtown, in Gollyway, preached 
both on the same day, 56 years ago, before the lord bigh commissioner of 
the church of Scotland, the one in the forenoon, and the other in the after- 
noon. All those who were then ministers of the church of Scotlaud are 
now dead but themselves. They are the only two living of the last cent- 
uary, and both of them are between 80 and 90 years of age aud appar 
entiy in good health.—_Dumfries Herald. 











Assassination at Matra.—It ia with regret we bave to inform our 
readers (says the Multa Beacon of the 25th August) that our worthy Su- 

erintendent of the Ports, Captain Thomas Graves, R. N., was stabbed 
fn the abdomen by a Maltese boatman this day at noon. The boatman is 
under confinement, be baving surrendered himself and acknowledged the 
crime to the police. Captain Graves died of his wounds on the following 
Thursday. 





FINE ARTS. 
Gouri & CO. have just Published Two Beautiful Mezzotint 
ENGRAVINGS after HOLFRLD: 
‘*FAMILY PRAYER,’’ 


and 
“MUTUAL INSTRUCTION,” 
Also 
“MY WIFE, MY HORSE, AND MY DOGS.” 
Alter DE DeeKUX 
Together with a choice variety of LITHOGRAPHs, FRENCH AND ENGLISH ENGRAV 


INGn, Artists’ Materials, Picture Frames, &c. 
FINE ART GALLERY, 366 Bgoadway, N. Y. 





N IBLO’S GARDEN... ..... 0... 666. cee cee eee Me 





....0... “Dhe Ravels. 


‘MORGE CHRISTY & WOOD'S MINSTRELS, No. 444 Broad- 
W WAY, aboveGrandStrast. Tickets zi cents 
HENRY WOOD, 


GEO. CHRISTY, 





} Proprietors 





“To CorresPonpents.—J. D. Couburg, Cc. W. We cannot answer. your 
principal question. The person alluded to was decidedly a Scotchman. 





gar ~W. W. Couns has started from this office on a collecting tour to New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia. Subscribers, out of the usual route in the former 
Province, may address a line to the care of W. L. Avery, St. John, and those 
in the latter, care of A. & W. McKunvay, Halifax. Mr. Cours has full sets 
of the Albion Engravings with him. 





Mr. Wa. ImLacu is on a canvassing tour for this paper in Canada, and is at 
present in Toronto. Mr. Nimmo continues to be the collecting Agent for the 
Aldion in both Provinces. We commend them to the attention of the Albion's 
numerous friends. 


QUE AMBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 20, 1856, 





The Influx of Mails from Europe. 

Since our last issue, huge files of British journals have come tumbling 
in upon us, by successive arrivals from Liverpool, the latest of which 
brings us news to the 6th inst. It were superfluous to name all these 
familiar carriers of intelligence, though we must not fail to congratulate 
the captain and owners of the Arabia oo her speedy return to ber line. 
She made a rapid run of eight and a-half days to Halifax, as though to 
show how slightly she was injured by the late accident, that gave rise to 
80 muck discussion. 

A wultiplicity of items is paraded through the papers before us; but 
there is no one broad fact claiming prominence. Perhaps, viewed in its 
complicated connection with the relations between Great Britain and the 
United States, the projected Honduras Railway may claim priority of 
notice. Its general outline has been already laid before our readers ; the 
backbone of the scheme is in the men who bring it forward. To the re- 
gpected and intluential name of Mr. W. Brown, M.P., who figures as 
Chairman, we have to add other names that carry great weight with 
them, such as Mr. J. L. Ricardo, M.P., and Mr. J.C. Ewart, M.P. ; the pre- 
siding officers of the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce and of the Ameri- 
can local asscciation under the same title ; Mr. Dent an eminent London 
mercbaut, and Mr. Peabody who might almost be called the U.S. repre 
sentative in Londen, and whose advent here on a visit, a few days since, 
has been the signal for extensive preparations in his honour. The plan 
we gay, looks something better than a Stock-Exchange speculation. A 
glance at a wap will show, better than can be briefly explained in words, 
the great local advantages of this line. Lyiog north of the Panama and 
San Juan routes, it seems the best adapted for shortening the communica- 
tion between the Eastern and Western porta of this Republic, at least 
uutil the Tehuantepec plan be carried into operation, whilst for 
European transit it may well rival the others. Propitiously too, at 
this moment the very terms of the alleged Treaty between Great Bri- 
tain and Honduras, for the cession of the Bay Islands, find their way into 
print. The document has beeu published here by the Hera/d, and though 
its tenour was generally known teveral weeks ago, and there is no abso- 
lute official intelligence ofits having been signed--the date even being blank 
—we yet copy it elsewhere, because it is in itselfa very curious little 
state paper, and highly creditable to Lord Clarendon. When policy, if 
not justice, required that certain emall settlements should cease to be 
nuwbered in the long list of our Colonial possessions, it would have been 
eacy for a careless Minister to have transferred them by a stroke of the 
pen, without troubling himself to eecure for the inhabitants those blessings 
of a jree and humane government, of which the change might possibly de- 
prive them. The scrupulous regard for their interests, herein displayed, 
merit we thick a recogaition ou our part, and ought to reconcile the set 
tiers and natives themselves to the chance that has befallen them. They 
are said, however, to bave manifested great indiguation at the prospect 

of the change. 

You have doubtless observed that certain journalists bere are better 
posted on English politics and personalities, than is our own prees at 
home. Thus it is formally announced here that a successor to Mr. 
Crampton has been nominated by Lord Clarendon, and that his own 


w drive known as the Queen’s | brother, Mr. C. P. Villiers, M.P., is the individual appointed. Mr. Vil- | campaign. The first ecené of the gorgeous programme bas been enacted 


| lies may be remembered as the consistent advocate of a repeal of the | and described ; but presuming that our daily contemporaries will go 


| Corn- Laws, for a long epace of time ere Mr. Cobden’s agitation and Sir 
| Robert Peel’s sagacity had converted the majority to his views. He 
bolds office now a3 Judge-Advocate General, but has not of late years 
distinguished himself. This rumour may or may not be correct, but it is 
curious that tae leading London papers take no notice of it. The Bright- 


have wnother instance of a ready-made diplomatist, another innovation 


rather, it is too frequently so considered, to the great detriment of 
popular interests. Do you doubt this? take a plain illustration of the 
reverse, Consider the manner in which men of ordinary iatelligeace and 
average sense, entirely untutored for the business, settle matters of the 
profoundest importance, and in the main settle it satisfactorily. We 
mean Jurors. Do they serve an apprenticeship to the trade? Are they 
brought up to a knowledge of all the chicanery of modern law, or to the 
use of it? We would by no means assert that any man of common edu- 
cation and intellect is fit to represent his country abroad. Quite the con- 
trary ; as the office is of the highest honour, so are the requirements in its 
bolder considerable. We only contend that, if Mr. Villiers be about to 
represent Great Britain at Washington, he will be none the worse for not 
having gone the round of the European courts—a process apt to make 
accomplished gentlemen, but narrow-minded politicians. That be will 
prove the better for having been in his early career a devotee to one 
topic, and in his later experience the crown lawyer ia naval and mili- 
tary adjadication, is rather more than we could assert. Before dropping 
the subject, we will just add that in the public service, it seems to us 
that there are too classes of men who do great miecbief internationally. 
The one is the old professional ambassador, whose model is Talleyrand 
and whose aim is a reputation for sharpness; the other is the unfledged 
official, ever seeking occasion for notoriety. - 

There is much talk just now—but little of it to the point—regardinga 
proposed resuscitation and reorganization of the Tory party, considerable 
portions of which are by no means content with the leadership of the 
Right Honourable Benjamin Disraeli. But with party discipline and clique 
arrangements the public will not greatly concern itself, uatil there be 
some probability of active results. At present, and at this distance, we 
can perceive none ; nor can we even guess how Lord Palmerston is im- 
mediately to be upset, seeing that he has come out alive, if not triumph- 
antly, from a series of rude Parliamentary shocks, that would in the good 
old times have turned a ministry out of Downing street. It is true that 
we bave heard of sudden breakings-up of Cabiaets evenin the midst of 
a Parliamentary recess. Symptoms of any such catastrophe are however 
80 totally wanting at present, that we attribute all speculation on it, io 
the Opposition priaots, to the necessities of mortified weakness, and not to 
any actual expectations. For anything yet visible, the subject may be 
considered an open one, until our good Queen again addresses herself in 
February to the assembled wisdom of the realm. 

Mr. Marcy’s proposal, to make the sacredness of all private property 
afloat simultaneous with the abolition of privateeriug, is widely discussed. 
We think also it has gained something beyond a few advocates—the calm 
attention of the thoughtful public. Nordo we deem it ultogether impro- 
bable that, as the interests of a great commercial people and the rights of 
humanity make themselves heard and felt, the project will gaio in favour 
by degrees, and ultimately be carried in the teeth of clever bat impas- 
sioned writers, with whom all ports are but keys of positions, and accor- 
ding to whom all the peacefal and profitable intercourse of nations must 
be shaped towards military contingencies. Aud here we bave to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of a smal! official pamphlet from Washington, containing 
Mr. Marcy’s letter to the Count de Sartiges which broaches his proposal 
It coutains something further, that is worth notice. It is a circular ad- 
dressed to the American Ministers at European courts, covering copies of 
the correspondence in question, and reminding them of one curious fact. 
Mr. Marcy states, (and regrets) that several of the minor powers have 
closed readily with the suggestion of the Paris Conference ; but he begs 
that these minor powers may be reminded that several of them are under 
Treaty stipulations with the United States, respecting the treatment of 
American privateers in their ports. He says, and truly, that it wil! be 
difficult for them to reconcile these old engagements with their acceptance 
of new engagements with the Western powers. 

The weather is the careless topic of the louoger ; but it assumes an- 
wonted magnitude whca national prosperity, or otherwise, is dependent on 
it fora season. So has it been of late. After many fluctuations, arising 
from extraordinary vicissitudes, the open question of the harvest appeare 
to have been satisfactorily settled, and with a sense of great relief we 
find that throughout the United Kingdom it is pronounced to be above the 
average. The farmer however and the speculator have other and more 
specific data to go upon, than we projess to afford, and will already have 
turned to them.—Neither shall we, for a similar reason, do more than 
mention with regret the stoppage of one of the London chartered Banks, 
the Royal British, which bas suspended payments, after being in opera- 
tion about seven yeare. Fortunately for the depositors, there was no 
limited liability, so that they will assuredly be paid in fall. They are 
mostly of the class who can ill afford a loss. Perhaps thie wind-up 
may have a beneficial effect, in checking the tendency to offer tempting 
advantages, manifested by competing institutions of this kind. 

Our home cummary for® the week may be closed with the anuounce- 
ment, that the disbanded German Legion is in a fair way to be provided 
for advantageously. Iaducements have been held out to them for emi- 
gration as military settlers to the frontiers of our Cape of Good Hope 
possessions, It was a favourite project of Lord Grey, when be ruled at the 
Colonial Office, to send thither the Chelsea Out Pensioners, old soldiers 
being in demand to make head against the warlike aborigines. The 
new plan is generally approved ; and there may be reason to hope that the 
Germans will amalgamate better with the descendants of the Datch stock, 
than our own more immediate brethren who have tried their precarious 
fortunes in that stormy district. 


After all, the Russians were not removed bodily from ihe Isle of Ser- 
pents, as was reported ; but, on the other hand, Admirai Lord Lyons by 
his prompt measures—though we have not space to particularise them— 
literally headed them off in a wily attempt to strengthen their numbers 
and secure their position thereon. The truth ofit is that Eogland has 
acted with unusual energy, aad, without waitiag for France to share the 
odium or praise, has forcibly prevented a violation of the Treaty. Having 
done 80, diplomacy may exhaust itseif ia phrases to its heart’s content ; 
but we presume the government at St. Petersburg will be sagacious 
enough to put up with iis discomfiture, which might otherwise be un- 
pleasantly noised.—For the rest as regards Russia, the great ceremony 
at Moscow still engrosses the sight seers and the news-reporters ; but it 





strikes us that the preparatory notes have been £0 very loudly blown by 
' the latter, that the public is half-sated before the cream of the feast is 
served. Here and there indeed—it migit almost be said—symptoms are 
apparent that this good public are growing a little ashamed of its enthu- 
siasm touching the display. Mr. Russell, of the Times, must write his 
best to make us all hang upon bis periods as we did during the Crimean 





| 





which they could not pass? 


deeply into a topic that will not bear twice-reading, we shall not reserve 
room for it. We don’t care to make the J/dion a mere reprint of our 
neighbours. Too much of such duplicating is unavoidable from our po- 
sition. 

There is not a little nonsense afloat on the relations of France and 


Cobden penny Star is auswerable for the report. If it be trae, we shall | England. Those, who were'silly enough during the war to reiterate their 
|, conviction that our Cabinet was bat a secone-hand French Senate, are 
iu the practice of the Foreign Office. This we decidedly incline to ap | now certain that the entente curdiale is compromised, because they don’t 
prove. Diplomacy ie not an art to which men may be trained ; or, | eee in every British move the dictating finger of Louis Napoleon. Pray, 


good people, don’t disturb yourselves about trifles. The one country has 
not annexed the other. The world is wide enough for both, and the return 
of peace leaves ample opportunity for each to play its part and manifest 
ils national propensities. Louis Napoleon, completely out-done in the 
line of {étes by his Muascovite brother, is wisely enjoying himself in retire- 
ment. Ifhisdays be really numbered, he puts at least a good face on it, 
But this is the natureof the man. In fortitude and self-controul he 
has rarely been equalled. 

Prussia is not quite eo gay as. ber neighbour and close ally. Whilst 
Moscow is brilliantly illuminated, and almost stunned with the clanging 
of the joy-bells, Berlin is hard at the work of fortification, as Paris was at 
one period of Louis Philippe’s reign. Exemption from the chance of for- 
eign capture is the ostensible motive ; mistrust of the home populace the 
real one. There bas been too an emeute at Neufchatel in Switzerland, 
in which Prussia is concerned ; but be it understood it was a rising on be- 
half of the Prussian monarchy, not against it. That old appanage of the 
crown revolted, several years ago, against its distant liege lord ; and with 
euccess, the Federaliste marching into the aristocratic Canton and absolv- 
ing the long-time connection, as the manner is of modern revolutioniats. 
The King in those days put up with the loss; but intrigue has probably 
been at work ever since, aad the result has been a coup-de-main. The 
last accounts however tell us that the attempt was speedily pat down, 
and that the Swiss Republic had again enforced its supremacy, 

No British Minister is yet nominated to the vacant post at Naples, 
which fact, under circumstances, creates some surprise. We suspect there 
is more difficulty in determining the policy to be adopted with his 
very contumacious Majesty who won’t take advice, than in picking out a 
representative of it. It might be easy to frighten King Bomba into sub- 
mission to Western dictation—we can fiad no other term—but behind him 
lies Austria, and the critical relations between ber and Piedmont render it 
not unlikely that a terrible European war might follow any violent 
course. We commend to notice a sketch of Kiog Bomba, that may be 
found elsewhere. The Austrians have been subject to fresh bursts of in- 
dignation on the part of the Sardinian prints and our own, since their 
murder of Ciceruachio, the Roman Republican in 1849, has been more 
widely bruited. Unable to vindicate such an atrocity, and unwilling to pass 
it by in silence, they have put forth a story that he was drowned in cros- 
sing the Po. True or untrue, nobody believes it. We fear there will be an 
awful conflict on the classic ground of Italy, before the barbarians are 
chased back across the Alps. That they will be driven out, some day, 
we hope and believe ; as every honest man must, who has seen the palpa. 
ble local evidence that oppression in Lombardy is a real and heartfelt 
evil, and not a mere theme for demagogues. 





Reported death of Mr. Charles Rowecroft. 

It will be remembered how the official career of this gentleman, H. B. 
M. Consul at Cincinnati, was abruptly brought to a close by the President 
of the United States. We regret now to hear that sudden death has 
speedily followed upon his removal from active duties. He had, it ap- 
pears, embarked for Eogland with bis wife and family in a ship sailing 
from Richmond, Va. This vessel, the Cherubim, came into collision with 
the Ocean Home, also an American, off the Lizard, on the 5thinst. The 
latter went down, and again a frightful loss of life oecurred, of which we 
have not full particulars, though seventy-seven is set down as the number 
of the missing. The Cherubim, slightly damaged, proceeded on her voyage 
to Loudon ; and it is from the publishsd announcement of this melancholy 
event that we gather the tidings of Mr. Rowecroft’s death. He is said to 
have been in excellent health when he embarked at Richmond ; but to 
have died enddenly when a fortnight out at sea. 





Rumoured Difficulty with Mexico. 

A report of doubtful authenticity, is abroad, to the affect—that the 
British Minister at Mexico has had a serious difficulty with the Comonfort 
government, bad demanded his passports, and had summoned the West 
India squadrou to Vera Cruz. Such things are possible ; bat we await 
farther tidings before putting faith in the story. 





The San Francisco Vigilance Committee Disbanded. 

All things come to an end ; #0, after three months’ despotic sway, the 
above-named formidable body resigned its functions on the 18th alt., and 
matters resumed their course, The news being of only two days later date, 
we do not yet learn the effect, socially, or commercially, or as regards the 
administration of municipal affiairs. Whether the Committee feared a 
collision with the Federal forces, whether they honestly deemed their 
work done, whether they were weary of their task, or in short what moved 
them to this disbanding, we are not well informed, At least, on laying 
down their usurped office, they made a splendid military show—as the pa- 
papers tell us ; nor will it escape notice, as a corollary upon the treason- 
able designs laid at their door, that their action has ceased on the eve 
of an important election. But it is not for us to review the whole anoma- 
lous proceedings ; let us add only that oae symptom of doubt and weak- 
ness has been betrayed by the Committee at the momeut of dissolution. 
They have evidently been puzzled in dizposing of Judge Terry. The ver- 
dict was recorded against him ; be had plainly kicked and resisted. Bat 
when it came to the point, they could but declare that their “ usual pa- 
nisbments” were not applicable in his case, discharge him from custody, 
and advise him to resign—whith of course he wil! not. Rather a lame 
and impotent conclusion this! Was it the stumbling block, beyond 


The Two Discovery Ships. 

Cn Saturday last, the ci-devant British discovery ship Resolute ar- 
rived from New London at the Brooklyn Navy Yard, where she is to be 
fitted, under charge of Lieutenaut Hartstein, U.S.N. for presentation to 
Her Majesty. Out of the forty thousand dollars liberally voted by Con- 
grees for this honourable act of courtesy, it iv said that thirty-three thous- 
and will be absorbed by the salvage ; the remainder will be disbursed on 
the outfit. With perfect good taste, all the relics of the former oceupante, 
who were compelled to abandon the ship in mid-ice, are left as found. 

The other discovery-ship of which we would speak is the U.S. brig 
Arctic. The objects more recently sought by her enterprising crew have 
not been continents and magnetic poles and interminable glaciers. They 
have been exploring the depths of the ocean, paving the way as it were 
for the telegraph wires from Newfoundland to the Western coast of 
Ireland. We have heretofore spoken of this meritorious service. We 
have now only to chronicle the /retic’s safe arrival at Cork, and to 


wish once more a prosperous issue to the great scheme for linking the 
Old World with the New. 








Che Albion, 


September 20 




















A New Phase of the Arte and Sciences. 

The intelligence and probity of the Court of Aldermen are themes too 
stale for jest or indignation ; and we are only tempted to allude to the pro- 
ceedings of that august body, when novelty is added to their rich réper- 
toire. Thus, two trifling incidents occarred at one of their meetings early 
in the week, which are piquant and fresh. A petition having been sent 
in, praying that the new transparent, anti-“ stuffing,”’ glass ballot-box 
might be supplied for the pending municipal elections, their Worsbips 
referred the matter to the Committee on Arts and Sciences—a eimple pro- 
ocss for defeating fraud being too bard a put for their combined wisdom 
to crack. On the other band, the complaint against one of the city con- 
tractors—that he bad charged the corporation three hundred and thirty 
per cent. above the ordinary price of his work, and had made affidavit 
that bis terms were as customary—was not handed over to the same Com- 
mittee. The Board of Aldermen comprehended this matter by instinct. 


Cricket. 
THE UNITED STATES AGAINST ALL CANADA. 


Several excellent matches have been played here during the season, showing 
much eee in style and far greater attention to the game than hereto- 
fore ; this great match has exceeded in interest any ever played amongst 
us by the lovers of the good old-fashioned English national game of Cricket. 
It is the third match between the United States and Canada—-the first having 
been played at Harlem on the 24th and 25th August, 1853, terminating in fa- 
vour of the United States—the second at Toronto on the 19th of July, 1854, 
when the Canadians were in turn victorious. The United States now take 
the lead ; bat we beg our Colonial friends not hereupon to talk of the ‘‘ Yan- 
kees.” Every man on the American side is English born and bred. ; 

The United States eleven were selected as follows :—Messrs. Gibbes, Bing- 
ham, Waller, and Sam Wright, of the St. George’s Club ; Messrs. Sharp, Bar- 
ker, Higham, Wilby, and Cuyp, of the New York Clab; with Messrs. Senior 
and Barlow, of the Philadelphia Club. The Canada éleven were Messrs. Pick- 
ering, Dexter, Parsons, Heward, and Alexander, of the Toronto Club ; Messrs. 
Gale of Belleville, Hardinge of Prescott, Boultbee cf Newmarket, Jones of 
Brockville, Draper of Kingston, and Captain Lousada, of the British ray. 
Their Umpire was Mr. Robinson, Mayor of Toronto; on the opposite side Mr. 
Wheatcroft, of Newark, N. J. F 

On Thursday morning, the 11th inst., the Canadians having won the toss 
gent Parsons and Heward to the wickets, to the bowling of Barker and Cuyp. 
The latter batsman, after scoring 4, was run out, and Hardinge joined Parsons 
who soon retired for 3, making room for Gale who, although an excellent 
player and qanally more successful, was bowled out by a trimmer from 

ker, without adding to the score. Jones came next, and Hardinge, after 
making 9, comprising a fine drive for 5, one 2, and 2 singles, was bowled out 
by Cuyp. Pickering’s, Lousada’s, Dexter’s, and Jones’s innings were all of 
ort duration, altogether adding only 7 to the score. Boultbee and Alexander 
now made a stand, the latter marking 6 by 2 twos, and 2 singles, when he fell 
a victim to Cuyp. Draper was the last man and played steadily, allowing 
Boultbee to increase his score to 16,made by some good cuts and hits to square 
—his figures 1 four, 3 threes, 1 two, and a single, when he was taken by one 

of Senior’s swift balls, closing the first innings of Canada for 64 rans. 

The United States then sent in Wright and Wilby to the bowling of Hardinge 
and Parsons. The latter was soon run out, making 2 twos. Senior then faced 
Wright, who was bowled by Hardinge after scoring 4. Bingham and Barlow 

ed Wright, and were rapidly disposed of, when a rain storm commenced 
and Jasted about an hour anda half. The sun again appeared, and the rest of 
the afternoon was beautifully fine. Play was quickly resamed by Gibbes and 
Senior, both of whom were scoring fast, when the latter got his leg before the 
wicket after a capital inuings of 22, composed of 2 cuts for three, 4 twos, and 
the balance singles. Waller came next, but soon gave way to Pickering who 
had taken up the bowling at Hardinge’s end. Higham tollowed and, with 
Gibbes, played steadily until time was called. 

At 1! A. M. the next day, Friday, Gibbes and Higham resumed their posts, 
Hardinge and Parsons bowling. After having played skilfully for three hours, 
and added 43 runs to the score, Gibbes was bowled by a shooter from Har- 
dinge—seven wickets down, and 92 runs. His 43 were obtained by a drive for 
four, 3 leg hits for three. 8 twos and 14 singles. Higham made his 18 in good 
style, a drive for three, 2 twos and 11 singles. Sharp and Cuyp were soon 
disposed of, and Barker brought oat his bat. Thus the U.S.’s iunings ended, 
showing a total score of 111 runs. 

The Canadians commenced their second innings with Hardinge and Parsons ; 
but the former was soon run out, and the latter received a fatal shooter from 
Cayp, when Gale and Howard became companions. Gale was about getting 
nicely in for a good inning, when he was unfortunately run out by a ball well 
thrown in by Bingham, hitting the wicket. Pickering filled the vacancy, and 
he and Howard both played well, the latter making 10 by 2 twos and 6 singles, 
and Pickering 8 by 2 twos and 4singles. Alexander joined Lousada, but was 
run out after making 6. Draper,and Dexter followed, but were soon disposed 


beginning to weary of the toils of management. This reason he figures on 
the Muster Roll as Proprietor only—Mr. Bourcicault being director, and Mr. 
| Btuart the lessee. 


Comedy of “ First Impressions.” In the first place, allow me to add another 
distinct groan to the many I have heretofore uttered concerniog the indiscri- 
| minate use of the word ‘“‘ Comedy.” An impression prevails that anything in 
five acts must be a Comedy. Nothing is more unhappy. The work of which 
I am now epeaking, if viewed as a Comedy, would be open to the most serious 
objections, but considered in any other light has a fair share of merit. Not- 
withstanding its length it should be called a farce, for that is its true character. 
The plot is homeeopathic—about one globule to a pailful of incident. There 
is a certain Mr. Peveril (Lester) who has a reputed heiress growing up for 
him ; he drops in upon the family with the object of discharging the stern 
obligations of a lover, and of a man who has twenty thousand pounds in his 
eye ; the lady is young and beautiful, but awkward, crouching, and oppressed 
in her bearing. Peveril, disenchanted, relinquishes the bargain. Now, why 
is she awkward, crouching, and oppressed in her bearing? Because she knows 
she is an impostor, a sham; that her father is a broken gamester who makes 
her heart his last card. Peveril finds this out as the piece progresses, and es- 
pecially in the fourth act, where Flora (Mrs. Hoey) bursts into bloom on a 
piano stool, and comes out strong and harmoniously with immense touches of 
nature and dashes of pathos. Peveril’s gallantry is piqued at this exhibition 
of feminine excellence. He discovers that he has been neglecting a rough 
diamond, and awakes (he has been sleeping in an arm-chair) with the lively 
satisfaction of a lapidary. Peveril of the pique marries that girl, and so 
brings the undue action of the piece to a tatal termination. There are any 
quantity of little farcical ideas mixed up with this general one, and the fifth 
act so far as 1 can remember is a complete and excellent farce in itself, turning 
on the possession of a mysterious basket of child’s linen. 
The author of “ First Impressions” is Mr. J. Lester. It is, I believe, his 
first work, and as such is unusually promising. The dialogue is snappish and 
funny throughout, but it is too much interlarded with puns. Asa writer of 
burlesque Mr. Lester will most probably excel; playing upon words is, then, 
legitimate, and one does not look for portraiture of character, or elevation of 
sentiment. A grotesque vein of humour, and a keen eye for the two edges of 
a word, appear to be the characteristics of Mr. Lester’s muse. Something More 
is wanted in the composition of a comedy ; depth of thought, breadth of co- 
louring, profound intuition of character, and vast human sagacity. I would 
recommend Mr. Lester to eschew comedy, and cultivate a lighter and more 
flowery soil. Itia unnecessary to add that Mr. Lester did full justice to the 
author, although labouring under the effects of a severe hoarseness. Mr. 
Southern (the representative of the late Mr. Stewart of this theatre, and a good 
deal like that lamented gentleman) is tailored with a good part, and becomes 
it handsomely. Mr. Burnett as a politician of the regular stamp. who has his 
speeches made by his daughter, who has them made by her lover, who has 
them made by his lawyer, filled the house with vocal effects, and drowned the 
noise of Broadway with a whisper. It never seems to occur to Mr. Burnett 
that mere shouting is not a luxury, on which one longs to dwell for any great 
length of time. He must conquer this provincial habit, among other hard- 
nesses, or he will be regarded with well founded awe by the discriminating 
part of the audience. Mr. Geo. Holland has a snufiling part, and gasps through 
it with his usual nasa! skill. 
The character of the heroine is so feebly drawn, that I am not surprised Mrs. 
Hoey fails to make much of it. Still I think there are some things tuat she 
overdees, such as the extreme awkwardness of Flora, which in my opinion 
should never stifle the refinements of a bashful gentlewoman. Little Miss 
Gannon, as a designing servant maid, who tries to conquer the affections of 
her master, plays with neatness und spirit. There is something particularly 
delicious in the way this wide awake little fellow shrugs her bright flashing 
shoulders. I don’t see how any one can help winking. Mrs. Allen (an exceed- 
ingly pretty woman, with rather ahard voice) is a new addition to this com- 
pany, and will I fancy prove valuable. The play is put upon the stage in a 
stereotyped way. There is no new scenery, although the play-bill impudently 
says there is. The costumes are admirable. Mr. Lester was called out and 














of by Cayp. Boultbee, with a fine drive for three, soon added 5 more, when 
Coyp, who at this time was bowling beautifully, found his wicket. Jones was 
the last man, aod with Lousada played an up-bill game with a great deal of 

irit, doing their best with the bat and rapidly stealing runs. Jones made a 

t for two, which with an overthrow for 3 counted it 5, and 6 singles. Lous- 
ada was playing very weil, when he sent a cateh to short leg, closing the 
Canadian second innings fer 82 rans, leaving the U, 8. only 36 to get to win. 
This was accomplished by Bingham, Sharp, and Barlow, (the first of whom 
got’out for 14 with leg before wicket) just before sundown, bringing out the U. 
8. victorious, with 9 wickets to spare. The following is the Score :— 

CANADA, 
First Innings. 

Parsons b. Barker... .....+...- 
OS Pee 
Hardinge b. Uvyp. ... .... «ee eee eee 
GaledB. Barker. ....... 2... ccc cccsscecess 
Jones b. Barker... soe. se sees tree ecees 
Pickering b Cuyp... 
Lousada b. Uuyp — 
Dextir b Cuyp cas 
Bonlibee b. senior. . 
Phillpotts b. Ouyp 
Draper not out... ...... 

byes 9,1. b. 4, wide J... 


[a 


Second Innings 

O, CORD .oviewsiccdcle 906 s0 

b, Unyp... 
BUD OWL, oc cesce ceccccces coe ccece 
FUR ODF, .,. 000s cen cceces 
not out,.,. 


c. Gibbew b. Cuyp... . 
b. CaYP... 24.05. 


_ rite ge ee abae neater 
POG, 3. Be 6, WHO 1. ckie convoces 4 
oe es Total... 

UNITED STATES. 


First Innings. 
8S. Wright b. Hardimge........... 
Wilby run opt 
Senor! b. w, b. Hardinge 
Bingbam b. Parsons 
Barlow c. Pickeriog b 
Gibbes b. Ha dinge.. 
Waller b. Pickering. ....... 
Higham b. Picket: g Pe gage ee 
Sharpe fexier b. Pickering, .........+06+ 
Barker not ou ie bet ars 0 
EY i ND 6, one 6:6:650.6 6. 0:00 0% 

byes 4, wites 7... . .: 


Se Set Sa rere re re 

The game we have now attempted to describe displayed fewer cases of sheer 
luck than any we remember to have seen, every man having played well his 
= Throvghont there was manifested much gentlemanly teeling, cor- 

jality, and good temper. F 

Cricket certainly is becoming increasingly popular here. We know not why 
it should not be in as high favour bere as in good Old England, where it is the 
leading game played out of deors. There can be little doubt that it is free 
from objections attending many other rural sports, and is beneficial for the 
health and strength it gives, and for the manly qualities put in exercise. Cou- 
rage, coolness, activity, and self-controul are indispeusable to the cricketer. 
Last, not least, it gives amid the engrossing cares of a business life many a 
happy and invigorating holiday. 


Second daninge. 


1b. w. b. Hardinge 


Hardinge. Rises 4s . not out.... 


not out.. 


byes Bt. bd. 4, wides S. ......ccccece 


> 


Drama. 


A week of terrible responsibility. Two new plays—one of them by a Gen 
tleman of this City, and the other by the Lord Nozoo--and both successful 
Off coats, and at ’em. 

I am much in the habit of trusting to ‘ lirst Impressions,” and will there- 
fore commence with the play of that name, produced at Mr. Wallack’s, and 
called an Original Comedy, with a big O and a big C. But before I say a word, 
let me indulge in a little extatic burst of satisfaction at the re-opening of Wal- 
lack’s Theatre. 1 want to make a confession of Faith. There is but one Art 
Temple in New York, and J. W. Wallack, Sen. is its prophet. I am afraid 
this will be considered personal by other prophets up town, but I can’t help it. 
I must speak the truth, and { hope it is not at this time ungraceful. No one 
has pitched into Mr. Wallack with greater ferocity than J, but no one appre- 
ciates him better. It is because he occupies the highest ground, that he is to 
be measured by the highest standard; things, that pass unnoticed in other 
theatres, are deservedly criticised in his. We laugh at the blunders of a care- 
less man, but frown at the negligence of one who knows better. All that 
can be expected of an indifferently meek Christian is a certain amount of al- 
lowance for natural Imbecility, but where none exists that troublesome conces- 

sion is imperiinent. Mr. Wallack has given ample evidence of his excellence, 
as @ Manager, and all his faults are of omission, irritating at the moment, but 
easily forgotten. His taste, his love of Art, his industry, and his healthy 
cleanliness of detail, are all that should be remembered at the end of the sea- 
sop. Indeed they can never be forgotten whilst the present race of Managers 
survive, and whenever Mr. Wallack re-opens his cramped little Temple, I, for 
one, am ready to prostrate myself and do homage—until the play begins. 1 


am led inte this maudlin strain from an apprebension that Mr. Wallack is 


made a little speech, and everything seemed to pass off pleasantly. 

Now the second original piece called ‘‘ Charity’s Love” has, I fancy, been 
noticed in these columns. I hope it has had full justice done to it, for it strikes 
me as being a very excellent drama, as dramas go. The pieco ia theroughly 
English, too. A few of the most solid and reliable traits of the national char- 
acter are exhibited in pleasing contrast with the weaknesses and insufficiency 
of the Italian temperament (ahem!), Mr. and Mrs. FE. L. Davenport sustain 
the two leading characters with admirable skill, and make the English senti. 
ment of the play respectable even to sceptical beholders. Onthe other hand, 
Mr. Rainford as Almario does everything that he possibly can to bring the no- 
bility of Padua into ridicule and contempt. It is impossible to avoid an agreea_ 
ble contrast of the races ; the gallant, defiant bearing of Mr. Davenport, and 
the slouched down-at-heel stagger of Mr. Rainford ; the ringing clearness and 
sincerity of Mrs. Davenport’s voice, and the caw-like platitudes of Mrs. Parker. 
The dram: is handsomely mounted and properly draws large houses. 

ALVA, 


—~—_ 


SMusic. 


Our regular critic sends us no report this week, nor in truth is there much 
to be said. Maretzek at the Academy of Music gave us Norma on Monday 
and Trovatore on Wednesday, but has now closed the house, for the uninter- 
rupted preparation needful for the production of ZL’ Etoile dw Nord. This 
event is to take place, as at present ordered, on Wednesday next. May it prove 
a brilliant success. 

The German company at Niblo’s duly commenced its season with Meyer- 
beer’s ‘‘ Robert.” There was an immense attendance ; but it would be too 
much to say that the German public’s expectations were quite fulfilled. That 
‘Robert,’ after two nights, gives way to Flotow’s “ Stradella” is fair proof 
that beyond a succés d’estime there is little to record. But ‘‘Gamma” must 
speak for himself. We leave it also to him to introduce to our musical readers 
Madame Cora de Wilhorst, a débutante from the private circles of this metro- 
polis, who gave a concert at Niblo’s on Tharsday evening. 


oe —— 


Obituary. 


Reak Abarat Sir Joun Ross—This gallant Arctic voyager died at 
Pimlico on the 30th ult., in his 80th year. In the year 1818, be explored 
Baffin’s Bay, in company with Captain Parry. From May, 1829, to Oct., 
1833, he was in the Polar Seas with the Victory, when he discovered 
Boothia Felix, and determined the position of the magnetic pole. In 1834, 
he was made companion of the Bath ; and in 1839, was appointed consul 
at Stockholm, where he remained several years. A lovger notice of his 
life and services will hereafter appear in our columns, 


General. Sin H, F. Campse.i.—We have te announce the death of 
General Sir Henry Frederick Campbell, K.C.B., G.C.H., Colonel of the 
25th Regiment, which took place at his residence in Lowndes-square after 
a protracted illness. This venerable and gallant soldier was in his 87th 
year, and was within a few years of 70 years in the service, which he en- 
tered on the 20th of September, 1786. After serving in Holland and 
Flanders in 1793 and 1794, Sir Heury, then a colonel in the army, pro- 
ceeded to the Peninsula in command of the second Brigade of Guards, 
and was present at the passage of the Douro, capture of Oporto, and ac- 
tion at Salamanca. A severe wound received at Talavera compelled him 
to return to Eogland. In 1811, however, he rejoined the army as major- 
general, and again commanded the Guards at the siege of Ciudad Ro- 
drigo. 

Sir R. Westmaoorr.—The death of this distiuguished sculptor took 
place on the Ist inst. at bis house in South Audley street. Richard West- 
macott was born in 1775, and received the first lesson in art from bis fa- 
ther. In 1793 he visited Rome, where he is said to have studied for a 
time under Canova. The next year he received the prewium for sculp- 
ture from the Academy of Florence. Having returned to England, he 
was in 1805 elected associate of the Royal Academy, and fellow in 1816 
In 1827 he succeeded Flaman as Professor of Sculpture to the Academy. 
He was knighted in 1837. His son Richard is an academician ; but bas 
little of bis father’s genius. The best known production of Sir Richard 
is the Hyde-park “ Achilles,” cast after his design. The sculptured pedi- 





Having weakened my intellects by the above spasm, I will now review the | 





ment at the British Museum is also his, His two famous statues of 
| * Cupid” and * Psyche” are in the gallery of the Duke of Bedford. of 
| his productions and artistic merit we shall have more to eay hereafter, 


Mr. Girpert A’Beckstt.—This well know ditterateur and police ma- 
gistrate died at Boulogne-sur-Mer, of typbus fever, on Saturday, the 30th 
ult. He was one of the institutors of Punch, « frequent contributor to 
the editorial columus of the Times, and aman of much humour and gene- 
ral ability. We still wish that his “ Comic Histories” had been unwrit- 
ten. om 


Mr. YaRRELL.—Science has met with a great loss by the death of Mr. 
James Yarrell, formerly a newspaper agent, but wider known as one of 
our best naturalists, Among his publications are his beautiful works on 
British Birds and British Fishes. It was bis honour to solve the prob- 
4 * the propagation of eels, which had been undecided since the days 
of Pliny. 


At Southampton, William Stone, Esq., Lieut. R.N., late Harbourmaster of 
the Port of London.—At Blofield, near Norwich, J. J. Onslow, Esq., Captain 
R.N., the only surviving son of the late Admiral Sir Richard Onslow, art., 
G.C.B.—At West Rasen Rectory, in his 87th year, the Rev. Wm. Cooper, B.D., 
Rector of West Rasen and Wadingham, in Lincolnshire, Chaplain in Ordinary 
to the Queen, and formerly Fellow and Tator of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
—At Edinburgh, the Rev. James Boyd, LL.D., one of the Masters of the High 
School there.—At Preston Barracks, Lancashire, Ajneas M‘Goldrick, Esq., H 
P., 62d Foot, Barrack-Master.—At Glocester, the Rev. J. H. Underwood, M 
A., vicar of Bosbury, Rural Dean and Prebendary of the Cathedral Church 
of Hereford.—In Grafton-street, Sophia, Lady Rendlesham, aged 59.—At 
Horton-place, John Trotter, Esq., late M.P. for the county of Surrey.—At Gra- 
ham’s ‘Town, Cape of Good Hope, Egerton J. Pratt, Esq , 6th Royal Regiment. 
—aAt his residence, Castle Donington, Leicestershire, Mr. W. H. Leeson.—-At 
Brecon, Hugh Price, Esq., of Castle Madoc, Breconshire, a Magistrate and 
Deputy-Lieutenant of that county, and formerly of the 11th Light Dragoons.— 
At Ryde, Isle of Wight, G. E. Marshall, Commander R.N.—In Germany, Zind- 
painter, the composer of much popular music.—In London, Mr. Baumann, the 
eminent bassoon-player.--At Portchester, Allan Mackenzie, Esq., former] 
Barrack-Master to the Royal Artillery, Woolwich.—At Bath, Jones Rudland, 
Esq., late H. M.’s 10th Regt.—In London, a distinguished cricketer, William 
Clarke, who had earned for himself the title of ‘‘ the great slow bowler.”’ He 
was not only excellent in that department of the noble game, but was one of 
the best judges ot it, and of its disposition in the field, ever known. Since the 
formation of the All England Eleven he had been its Secretary. W. Clarke 
was borne in 1798, and his cricketing career had extended over a period of 
torty-one years. 


Army. 

Major-Gen, Sir George Buller, K.C.B., who commanded a brigade of 
the Light Division in the Crimea, bas been appointed to command the 
troops in the Ionian Islande, in succession to Sir H. W. Barnard, K.C.B., 
nominated to the command at Shorncliffe.—Major-Gen. Gough, C.B., 
lately in command of the Belfast district, has been appointed to com- 
mand a brigade at the Curragh. Gen. Gough served ou the staff under 
his distinguished namesake in most of the Indian campaigns of late 
yeare.—The following officers have just been placed on the list of those 
receiving rewards for distinguished services—viz.: Major-Gen. Dapuis, 
C.B., of the Royal Artillery ; Col. Dickson, C.B., and Lieut.-Col. Adye, of 
the same corps; Col. Townshend, commanding the depot battalion at 
Templemore ; Cul. Jackson, of the 90th Regt. ; Col. Parlby, of the 10th 
Hussars ; and Col. Shewell, of the 8:b Hussare.—Lieut.-Gen. Sir R. Eog- 
land, G.C.B., has assumed the command at the Curragh. Lieut.-Colonel 
Morris, 17th Lancers, is adjt.-geo, Major General Shirley bas taken com- 
mand of the 2d brigade ; Maj. Mann has been appointed his Brig.-Major.— 
Dep. Inspector of Hospitals, Dr, Cruikshank, bas been appointed princi- 
pal Medical Officer, v Dr. Clarke, ordered to Dublia.—The First Brigade : 
Ist Royals, 38th, and 56th Regiments; the Secoud Brigade: 18th, 5ist, 
94tb, aud 18th are at the Curragh.—Upwards of seventy barracks in Ire- 
land are to be closed and sold ; the establishments of Dublin, Atbloae, 
the Carragb, and Fermoy, as the chief military stations, also four provi- 
sional battalion depots, of which Waterford is to be oue.—The disbanding 
of the Swiss Legion, encamped at Shorocliffe, is being rapidly proceeded 
with.—The Vulcan troop-sbip, with invalids from Quebec, bas arrived 
safely at Spithead.—The 7th Hussars bave left York for Northampton, 
their ultimate destination being the camp at Aldershott or the barracks 
at Dorchester.——-Mr. Francis’s floating metallic pontoon waggon has 
been tried at Woolwich for the second time, and apparently with great 
success. 

Wark Department, PALL MALL, AuGust 29.—3d Drag Gds; G Rawlinson, 
Gent, to be Cor b-p, v Blenkinsop, pro. 7th L Drags; C Lee Wore, Geant, tobe 
Cor v Standish pro. 12th L Drags; Lieut Harford to be Capt bp, v Durant, 
who ret. 14th L Drags; Lieut English to be Capt w-p,v Bret, ap to 6th Drag 
Gds. 16th L Drags; Lieut Williams retired from the service by the sale of his 
commission. R Artillery; the undermentioned Gents to Lieuts, with temp 
rank, viz: Dodgson, Tarleton, Darwall, Cottingham, Salmon, Barrington, 
Townsend, Auchinleck, Harvey, Kyle, Maunsell, and H Mitchell. Corps of R 
Engineers; Br Col Stotherd to be Col, v Cole, ret on rh Capt Dill to be Lieut 
Col, v Stotherd; Sec Capt Martindale to be Capt, v Dill pro; Lt Phillpots to be 
Sec Capt, v Martindale. 18th Ft; Ens Kay resigned. 20th I't; Br Maj lad- 
cliffe to be Maj, w-p, v Br Lt-Col Steevens; Lt Dowglasse to be Capt w-p, v 
Radcliffe. 29th Ft; Lt Onslow retired from the service by the sale of his com- 
mission. 41st Ft; Lt Keddle, fm 83d Ft, to be Lt, v Onslow, who ex; Lt 
King to be Adj, v Fraser, who res Adjcy only. 42d Ft; Ens M‘Parlane has 
been saperseded, being absent without leave. 77th Ft; Lt Croker has been 
permitted to resign his commission. 83d Ft; Lt Onslow,tm 41st Ft, tobe Lt, 
v Keddle, who exc. 85th Ft; Lt Baker to be Capt b-p, v Br-Maj Gubbins; Ens 
Grant to be Lt w-p, v Baker. 88th Ft; Ens Nicholson resigned. 99th Ft;. 
Ens G Black to be Lt b-p, v Wilson, whoret; E Batchelor, Gent, to be Ens b-p, 
v Black. Ceylon Rifle Reg; Br-Maj Lillie to be Maj, w-p, v Br-Lt-Col Reyne, 
who ret upvn f p; Lt Stewart to be Capt, w-p, v Lillie; Ens Hervey to be Lt, 
W-p, Vv Stewart. 

Unatracugp.,—Br Lt-Col Whittingham, C B, fm 26th Ft, to be Lt-Col b-p 
Br Lt-Col Steevens, 20th Ft, to bave Br rank converted into Subst. Br Ma 
Gubbins, 85th Ft, ditto. 

Commissartat DEPARTMENT.--To be Dep Comms-Gen—As Com-Gens Dar- 
ling and Power; to be As-Com-G—G J Webb, J F Rogers, J W Woodley, CG 
Blanc, C Palmer, and C Bagot Smith; to be Dep As-C-Gs—E Litchfield and 
AE Petrie. 

Hosrita. Starv.—-Assist-‘Surg Johnstone, Supernumerary in 9th Ft, to be 
Assist-Surg to the Forces. 

Brever.—Col Cole, ret f-p Royal Engineers, tobe Maj-Gen, rank hon. Byt- 
Lt-Col Reyne, ret f-p, Ceylon Rifle Kegt, to be Col, rank hon. Bvt-Col Irwin, 
h-p Unatt, permitted to ret by sale Com, being about to become a settler in 
Western Australia. 

War Department, Pauu-MALL, Spr. 5.—-5th Drags; Lt Ferguson to be 
Capt w-p, v Byvt-Major Barton, CB. 12th Lt Drags; Cor Cotton to be Lt b-p, v 
Harford, pro. 26th Ft; Capt Hopson to be Maj b-p, v Bvt-Lt-Col Whittingham, 
CB, pro b-p to an Unatt Lt-Colowelcy; Lt Hardinge to be Capt b-p, v Hopson; 
Ens Hogarth to be Lt b-p, v Hardinge; P Story, Gent, to be Ens b-p, v Ho- 
garth. 43d Ft; Ens Hatchell to be Lt b-p, v Calvert, who ret; H Talbot, Gent, 
to be Ens b-p, v Hatchell. 5lst Pt; Capt Hibbert-Ware, from 97th Ft, to_be 
Capt, v Marston, who ex; Lt Goddard to be Capt b.p, v Young, who ret; Ens 
Burnaby to be Lt b-p, v Goddard; H Thompson, Gent, to be Ens b-p, v Bur- 
naby. 54th Ft; Maj Moffat to be Lt Col w-p, v Bvt-Col Moore, who ret upon f-p; 
Capt Jones to be Moj w-p, V Moffat; Capt Bourne fm 2d W I Regt, to be Capt, 
v Lake, who ex; Lt Swann to be Capt w-p, ¥ Jones; Ens Herrick to be Lt w-p, 
vSwann. 68th Ft; Capt Whitehead, fm 97tb Ft, to be Capt, v Herbert whe 
ex. 74th Ft; Lt Thackeray to be Capt b-p, v Bvt-Maj Bruce, pro b p to an Un- 
attached majority. Ens Magrath to be Lt b-p, v Cathcart, whoret. Enos 
Thomson to be Lt b-p, v Thackeray; E Sainsbury, Gent, to be Ens b-p, v Ma- 
grath; S Richards, Gent, to be Enos b-p, v Thomson. 97th Ft; Capt Marston, 
fm 5lst Ft, to be Capt, v Hibbert-Ware, who ex; Capt Herbert, fm 58th Ft, to 
be Capt, v Whitehead, whoex. 2d WI Regt; Capt Lake, fm 54th Ft, to be 
Capt, v Bourne, who ex. 

Uxarracuep.—Bvt-Maj Bruce, fm 74th Ft, to be Maj b-p; Bvt-Maj Burton, 
CB, 5th Drag Gds, to have Byt con into Substantive Rank; Bvt-Maj Hawley, 
89th Ft, ditto. 

BREVET.—Byvt-Col Moore, ret fp, 64th Ft, to be Maj-Gen, rank hon. 


Navp. 


Capt. the Hon. H. Keppel, 0.B., late of the Colossus, is to be Comnio- 
dore of the second class and second in command ot the fleet on the East 
Jndia and Chiva station, v, the Hon. C. G. J. B. Elliott. He hoists his 
flag in the 50 gun sailing frigate Raleigh, commissioned at Portsmouth. 
—Tbe White Squadron of gun-boata at Sheerness is to be paid off.—The 
steam sloop Devastation bas arrived home from the Cape of Goud Hope. 
—The Plover gun-boat, Lieut. K. Stewart, bas leit Sheerness tor the 
East Indies and China.—The troop and store-ship Resistance, arrived at 
Spithead from the Crimea, cleared Sebastopol harbour of the remaining 
ordnance and dockyard stores—The Himalaya, iron screw steam-ship, 
is paid off at Devenport.—Fenwick, of the Roda, 6, naval instruction 
brig, is promoted to the rauk of Commander. 


Barker to Retribution; Hon H Ke ne a. 
--Commr: J Rundle to Brunswiek.—Lieats: T J Young to /nfleecues be 
Broad to Cruiser; E T Nett and E M Hankinson to Medusa; TB O —— to 
command Bustard, v Viscount Gilford; T G Brace to Miranda; G ood- 
enough, Viscount Gilford, Prince Victor of Hohenlohe, and J S Graham to Ra 
leigh.—Chaplain: Rev J L Moore to Retribudton. 


APPoInTMENTS.—Capts: C 
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New Maoks. 


Ir 13 Naver Too Large ro Mano. By Charles Reade. Boston. Ticknor 
& Fields.—In a couple of neat duodeciinos, aod uader a didaetic—not to 
say pedantio—title, this rising novelist comes again into the field. This 
time—and we cannot help regretting it-—he comes with “a matter of 
fact romance,” proclaimed as such on the title-page; for albeit this is 
the work aunounced as “ Sasan Merton,” it is not redolent of rural love 
and life, as that gentle name might seem to import. On the conrary, it 
deals with the horrors of prisoa-discipline, a3 prison torture is some- 


times called ; gives you scenes of lusting for gold and of digging for gold, | 


in Australia ; and withal but scanty glimpses of things pleasant. Power 
is its chief characteristic ; bat we fiad it so justly eriticised iu a recent 
London paper, that we borrow, in place of writing, for which our read- 
ers ought to thank ue. The careful critic says: 

This‘ matter of fact Romance’ has many qualities which will fix the at- 
tention of novel readers, and above all, it has the quality of readableness, 
Without being peculiarly fastidious, the reader will frequently be an- 
noyed by certain defects of matter aud manuer, but even the most fastidious 
will go through the three volumes interested, sometimes excited. Mr. 
Reade has rightly judged that subjects such as prison life, and life in the 
Australian settlements and diggings, atford the romancist abundant ma 
terial of what is at once intensely real and terribly startling. He has 
dramatized a Bluebook on the prisons; and bis readers will perfectly 
well remember the horror with which the exposure of the cruelties and 
stupidities practised in the Birmingham gaol was received o little while 
ago, alter the benevolent Captain Macouocchie was superseded by another 
governor, less benevolent and less wise; but most readers will at the 
game time perceive that, in the dramatizing of these terribly real practi- 
ees, the author bas been guilty of exaggeration as injudicious as it ls pain- 
fal. He has repeated the character of Legree. He has painted unmixed, 
unmitigated villany, and the black colours bave been Jaid oo with a 
trowel not a brush. Jadignatio fecit librum—he has been too indignant 
to draw steadily, he bas been too angry to see clearly. The horrors of 
Birmingham gaol required nothing but simple statement to arouse the 
reader’s indignation ; but in this nove) we see the writer in a passiou—ex- 
cusable as passion, but inexcueable as art. This is the more to be regret- 
ted because the scenes of prison-life bave strange fascination, and in many 
respects are painted with strange power. Mr. Hawes is too gratuitously 
diabolical, and Mr. Eden too romantically perfect ; neither of them is a 
human being, yet they keep the interest for ever on the atretcb. Mr. 
Reade’s object is to excite unmitigated horror for the silent system, and 
he succeeds ; but baving an object beyond that of simply thrilling novel- 
readers, be will learn to regret that his advocacy should 80 much have 
damaged his cause by its violence and its exaggeration. 

The scenes in Australia, and at the diggings, have doubtless a solid 
basis in fact, and even ii greatly exaggerated, the exaggeration belongs 
to romance, and willdo no harm. The Berkshire farmer’s first experien- 
ces of the settlement are touchingly told, and ‘so also are the relapses 
of the penitent thief, and his difficulties in getting back into honest 
ways of life. The adventares in the diggings are full of excitement—the 
perils and escapes, the villany and the virtue, the ups and downs are so 
Managed that we read on with unflagging interest, if with slight belief. 
It is a romance, and the romance- writer uses his privileges. Probabilities 
are not to be asked of him, only interest, and interest he gives. 

Although as a matter of excitement the scenesin prison and at the dig- 
gings surpass the quieter ecenes of our rural life with which the novel 
opens, we greatly prefer the quieter scenes. Nothing can be older than 
the situation: A young Berkshire farmer, George Fielding, ia love with 
his cousin Susan Merton, is in difficulties with his farming, and has a 
wealthy rival whose pretensions are secret. This rival—of course @ rascal, 
and quite respectable—betrays the state of Fielding’s difficulties to old 
Merion, to make him break off the match. Merton, though a father, is a 
farmer, and wou’t give his girl to a beggar. George, however, extorts 
his promise that, if in Australia he can make a thousand pounds, Susan 
shali be bis. In the hope of getting his thousand pounds, he goes away : 
leaving the field clear for his rival’s machinations. There is nothing new 
in this, but the freshness of treatment and the happy perception of cha- 
racter make it very ioteresting. Susan Merton is in these earlier scenes 
capitaliy drawn ; ia spite of an occasional inaccuracy in the drawing, we 
feel taat a flesh and-blood woman is before us. George Fielding is also 
flesh and blood ; so is Jacky the Australian, in many happy details. The 
rest of the characters are lay figures—the conventional perfect parson, 
the conventional hypocrite of respectability ; the conventional lawyer- 
villain used as a tool by the bypocrite ; the conventional clever fellow ; 
but not the conventional Jew: Isaac Leviisan “ Asian mystery” com- 
pounded of Shylock, Sheva, and Disracli’s great race. 

Mr. Reade is a playwright ratber than a dramatist. He shows us some of 
the dramatist io Susan and George; but the playwright predominates 
throughout the volumes. It is seen in the constant and irritating striving 
for * effect.” He not only shows us that he is working up to a situation 
—a tableau on which the curtain may fall—but he shows us the puerile 
efforts at ¢ffect in devices of printing—in tirades of rant—in foolish wood- 
cuts meant to be impressive. (Not in this edition.) He can write so 
simply, aud writes eo well when he writes simply, that his friends 
should warn bim against unwortby imitations of the inferior French 
novelists. Short chapters of a few lines, and paragraphs of a few words, 
or sentences in capitals really are not effective, but only show that they 
were meant to be so. When he does not show tbat he is trying to be ef- 
fective, few writers are more so. When he is not indulging ic small af- 
fectations, which surely can please no one and certainly displease those 
whose admiration he would prize highest, he writes clearly, eloquently, 
pietureequely. He has seen varieties of life, and has bad his eye open. 
His style is graceful and strong. His power of telling a story, not de- 
acriptively but dramatically, is considerable ; and he basa nice percep- 
tion of what is healthy and hearty in human nature—especially ia wo- 
men. With these qualities we ought to see him produce a novel which 
would not simply amuse that unfastidious class of readers snbscribiug to 
circulating libraries, but also the other clase, Jarger and more cuitiva- 
ted, which reads witb gratitude s good novel but seldom troubles the li- 
brary. Jt is Never tov Late to Mend is such a novel, thougb not rank- 
ing high in the class No one will re-read it. The author has bestowed 
great pains on it ; he bas put into it more solid work than govs to make 
a dozen novels; but he has been Jess careful with his characters, than 
with bis details, and more solicitous of “ effects” than of effect. Had some 
real friend gone carefully over the proofs, he might have weeded the 
pages of their affectations, but the most serious drawback would have 
still remained, and we call Mr. Reade’s attention to this because he is a 
young writer capable of higher things, we believe, than any be has yet 
written. What are the qualities which make the Vicar of Wakefield— 
Tem Jones—Pride and Prejudice—Ivanhoe —the Scarlet Letter (we se- 
lect intentionally very dissimilar fictions) works 0 memorable, works so 
re-readable ? Not their incidents, not their “ effects,” but their quiet, steal- 
thy graep of the imagination and the affections, their characters, which 
seem #0 real. Something of what they have Susan Merton bas, when she does 
not wander into rhetoric ; and after all the hurry and agitation of the 
incidents, after all the villanies, and perils, and successes of this story, the 
mind goes back to Susan Merton, and the bucolic scenes of the early 
chaptere. This is a fact which should be a lesson. 

There is one omission in the above able summary. The atrocious punc- 
tuation is not rebuked.—P. S. Since the above was in type, we bave 
observed the following exculpatory notice in the Boston Transcript. 

Considerable fault having been found with the punctuation of “ Never 
Too Late to Mend,” in justice to the publishers we print Mr. Reade’s ex- 
Press directions with reference to this matter. He says: * There is a 
ridiculous excess of commas in most English printing. The aathor of 

Never Too Late to Mend’ will feel obliged to Mesers, Ticknor & Fields 

and their printers if they will strictly observe the punctuation of this 
Manuscript, especially so far as commas are concerned.” 


Clever fellow as he is, Mr. Reade in this matter is a ninny for bis 
pains. Though it be true that English prose is sometimes overloaded 
with commas, the punctuation in this instance occasionally renders Mr. 
Reade’s sentences almost uniatelligible. Besides this, it is capricious 
to the last degree, aud makes one suppose that in a moment of irritation 
he erased his commas, without regard to their office. It is to be hoped 


that Messrs, Ticknor & Fields wili not let their compositors take Mr. 
Reade for a mudel. 


Homan Pnysionoay. By J. W. Draper. Now York. Harpers.— 
The lectures delivered, during many years, by the Professor of Chemistry 
and Physiology in the University of New York, here find their way before 
the general public in a handsome cotavo volume, embellished with nearly 
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| three hondred engravings on wood. The subject, however, borders 80 
, Closely on anatomy, that its investigation would scarcely suit our col- 
umns. Those most interested ia the publication best kaow the repute in 
which the lecturer is held. 
| Mopern Greece. By Henry M. Baird, M.A. New York. Har- 
| pers.— An exceedingly well-written narrative of a residence ia that coun- 
| try, and of visits to its most famous sites, together with the views of an 
intelligent observer upon its institations, literature, religion, aad political 
tendencies, This is not a reprintfrom au English work, the author being 
au American, as is obvious from passing allusions, and particularly from 
bis entering at length upon the well-kaown grievances of Dr. King. The 
wood-cuts are numerous aod in many instances extremely neat; but why 
will engravers or ‘artists epoil them by cooping them up witbin straight 
lines? The vignette mode of drawing ought to be imperative. . 
Memoirs ory CeLepraTep Cuaracrers. Vol. JI By A. De Lamar- 
tine. Ibid'—The conclusion of a series of biographical eketcbes that com- 
bine all the elements of popularity ; for if the author be not always un- 
prejudiced, his jeanings are towards the “ soft side of the heart,” bis sym- 
pathies with ali generous and humane instincte. The contrast iu the ca- 
reers and qualities of the personages here preeeuted together is curioasly 
distinctive—William Tell, Madame de Sévigné, Milton, Antar, aod Bos- 
suet. Lamartine does not exalt our epic poet very highiy, placiog him 
far below Sbakspeare. But we shall not quarrel with him thereupon ; 
Jobn Milton is far beyond the reach of critics. Lamartine himself is most 
at home in his portrait of Autar, the Arab warrlor-poet. We fancy we 
are reading extracts from tbe ‘ Voyage en Orient,” which inflamed our 
own youthful imagination, until we followed its author through the course 
of some of his peregrinations, and found how charmingly and cunningly he 
bad woven together reality and romance. Yet, not fur the world would we 
diseever the happy connection subsisting between the two, else would we 
spoil the best of rhapsodies and the worst of guide-booke. 


PouiticaL Essays. By Parke Godwin. New York. Dix, Edwards, 
& Co.—A duodecimo of gatherings from Putnam’s Magazine, upon whose 
merits it would not—for obvious reasons—become us todescant. We 
may say however, iu a general way and without any reference to the sub- 
jects here discussed, that the autbor is earnest and cogent as a writer and 
speaker, though we rarely fiod his views or opinions ranging with our 
own. 


Hine Arts. 


Tue WELLINGTON Status aT MancHEsTER.—Upon a pedestal of gra- 
nite stands the statue of the Duke ; that at each angle of the pedestal is 
a small projecting foot or pedestal for the reception of a subordinate 
figure ; that the two figures at the front angles are (to the spectator’s 
left) Mars or Valour, and (to the right) Minerva er Wisdom. Behind 
Mars is the reward of Valour—Victory ; behind Minerva is the reward of 
Wisdom—Peace. In four panels or plinths in the square of the pedestal 
will be placed as many bas-reliefe, but not in time for the inauguration. 
That at the rear is to portray the battle of Aseaye, Wellington’s greatest 
victory in India ; that in front, the battle of Waterloo, his crowning vic- 
tory in Europe. Between the figures of Murs and Victory is to be a bas- 
relief of the Congress of Vienna; and between Minerva and Peace an- 
other representing the Duke receiving the thanks of the House of Com- 
mons. The statue and the foursubordinate figures are all of bronze. The 
figures were cast by Messrs. Robinson and Cottam at their Pimlico works, 
and the aggregate weight of metal in them is about 10 tons. The statue 
of tbe Duke alone weighs five tons, and stands 13 feet high ; the granite 
pedestal is about 19 feet in height, and weighs about 100 tons.—Man- 
chester Guardian. —_ 

Rosa BonnEur.— Rosa Bonheur, whose animal paintings have attracted 
universal admiration, and who can scarcely be said to have a rival in 
this bravch of art, is at present in Scotland, for the purpose of making 
studies from nature, to assist her in painting a picture which will no 
doubt display the idiosyncrasies of a portioa of British animal life, as 
strongly as the * Horse Fa'r,” and other pictures, brought out distinctly 
those ef tae animal life of France. She will visit the Isle of Skye in order 
to make sketches of the peculiar scenery of the island. 

Mademoiselle Bonheur is earnest and honest in her study of art to a 
degree which can scarcely be comprehended except by those who know 
her, and by artists who, like herself, could never have arrived at the sum- 
mit of their profession without a devotion of their whole faculties to the 
great pursuit of their lives. She never paints without a model, and it is 
one of ber great tasks to find perfect models, She is thoroughly fearless 
in the presence of animals, aud, io some instances, exercises a peculiar 
power over them, which arises partly from fearlessness and partly from 
that sympathy with other orders of creation with which some few persons 
are endowed, and which acts with a kind of mesmeric power upon the 
objects upon whom it isexercised. Her companion, Mademoiselle Micas, 
who occasionally poses the animals fer her, exercises this power in a re- 
markable manner. So devoted is Rosa Bonheur to the practice of her 
art, that in the midst of the whirl of Paris she lives like a hermit, being 
scarcely ever visible except on those occasions in which her celebrity im- 
poses upon her the duty of mingling with society. On such occasions 
she is unassuming, aod although thoroughly at her ease, retiring. Few 
could guess that she was in the possession of extraordiaary powers, who 
did not observe the great clearnees and decision with which her opinion 
is given on subjects which interest ber. Those, however, who have 
watched her in moments of abstraction, and noticed the depth of the ex- 
pression of thore clear eyes, gazing perbaps upon scenes of animal life 
far away, wou!'d never hesitate to say that sbe is no ordinary person. She 
will visit the celebrated cattle fair at Falkirk, aud during the time of its 
continuance she will reside, it is believed, with Mr. Wilson, of Bank- 
knock, a well-known patron of the arts. This gentleman is the possessor 
of one of ber most successful paintings, “ The Chalk Waggoner of Li- 
mousin,” 





LITERARY PABULUM. 


Few of our readers, while perusing flaming articles, in the Times 
and other big-wig journals and magazinee, on the liberty of the press, are 
really aware of wha: this phrase actually indicates. They have a vague 
idea that there is now no Star-Chamber or High-Commission Court ; that 
prosecutions for libel are much diminished in number, and altogether al- 
tered in kind ; that a man cannot now be pilloried for the severest reflec- 
tions on an “old marquis,” or have his ears docked for contumelious 
comments on the bench of bishops; they glory in the thought that Higg, 
Snigg, or Blogg may start his penny journal in favour of oppressed na- 
tioualitiee, and ruin himeelf off-hand without avy one caring a snuff about 
it—and a very glorious and admirable privilege thie is too, we are not 
going to gainsay that ; but all this time they nerer give a thought to the 
other side of the picture—never trouble themselves to inquire what kind 
of literary entertainment is kept for their poorer brethren ; just as our 
great-great-great-grandfathers, who delivered us from popery and ty- 
ranny, never concerned themselves about the goings on at Newgate and 
Tyburn. A free government was the cry in one case ; a free press is the 
cry in tbe other. But we must not let the advantages of the general 
a blind us to the gross faults and shortcomings which exist in 

etail. 

We have on our table before us some score of the penny publications 
which are provided for the hebdomadal amusement of the wives, sisters, 
and daughters of the British mechanic; and very etimulating and at- 
tractive their titles and contents are. We doubt whether any lady in the 
land—in fact, we don’t doubt about it—gets as much excitement out of 
her circulating library, which supplies ber with Jane Eyre, Zoé, Blondel, 
and other works of high art and delicate looseness, as Betsy Lutestring 
or Bill Blinkers gets out of the Madies and Cawthornes of the New Cut, 
Shoe Lane, and Holywell street. The Poacher’s Bride, or the Blasted 
Beech ; The Brompton Borglar ; the Spanish Brigand, or the Fatal Dag- 
ger; Sidney Belville, a Tale of the Present ; Coeur de Lion, an Histori- 
cal Romance; The Flower of the Farm, or the Titled Traitor—are a few 
of the ep cs and tragedies which are doubtless at this moment rending 
with passion or drowning with tears half the milliners and shoemakers’ 
apprentices in London. It is an indispensable qualification in all these 
| serials that they should be illustrated. The First page of The Poacher’s 
Bride contains a portrait of Arthur Coventry, a young gentleman who is 
a mys'erious conneetion of the wealthy equire, who hates the poacher, who 
befriends Arthur, who has protected bis bride from the “ lawless insults’ 
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his house, who has taken refuge in a but in the forest, whence he sallies 
out every evening to meet the daughter of the clergyman, who is also 
beloved by the squire’s nephew, who is accidentally slain by the afore- 
said Arthur, who is very nearly hanged, but is rescued at the last mo- 
ment by the poacher, who bad been present at the blasted beech when the 
fatal ceed was done, and who ultimately proves Arthur to be the legiti- 
mate fon of the squire’s elder brother. The young man in question is 
clad in the usuai attire of an English gentleman—namely, a double- 
breasted railor’s jacket, with braid in front, and large buttons on the up- 
per part of the cuffs; a short single-breasted waistcoat with brass but- 
tons; turn-down collars; and tight white dacks. His bair is parted io 
the middle ; and the expression of his countenance something between 
that of a chorus-singer at Evans’s and a Jew-attorney in Gray’s Inn of 
the name of H. Jones, 

The Brompton Burglar is a different style of affair altogether. Here 
we have a frontispiece and no mistake, displaying citizens carousiug, and 
attired in those marvellous garments which are known to the valgar as 
trunk-hoee, doublets, surcoats, &. The enormouschests and sinewy legs 
of these worthies are delightful to look upon; amd the gable-ended 
houses in the background are of that well-known character for which the 
Adelphi Theatre is so deservedly famous. 

Cceur de Lion, by the author of Jack Cade, is the regular business— 
none of your mere flimsy love-stories or tales of low life, but a genuine 
historical novel on the grand James and Bulwer scale, where “ my hali- 
dome,” and “ my troth,” and “ b’yr lady,” form the staple of the dia- 
logue; aud the hero on bis roan war-steed performs nearly as many 
marvellous feats as tbe author himself in his place at Astley’s. He car- 
ries @ banner which, from its size and shape, serves, we should think, for 
the counterpane of bis bed at night ; his lance is about the bulk of the 
mast of a ship, and his moustaches touch his shoulders. This hero has 
his good and bis bad points—bis good ones being an uovarying readiness 
to fight anybody he comes across, and a disposition on all occasions to 
throw down “a handful of bezants ;” bis bad ones, a slight tendency to 
choler, which leads to many unfortunate mistakes in the way of hanging 
—an uncontrollable inclination to imitate the great King Edgar in the 
case of his female subjects, be they maids, wives, or widows, and, we 
must confess, a cruel but pious love of torturing Hebrews. Our old friend 
the banished noble, who lives in the woodman’s cottage, and magnani- 
mously saves the king’s life when the boar is just going in to finish him, 
is of course a prominent character. 

The Flower of the Farm is a harrowing tale of “‘ innocence betrayed,” 
but betrayed in such a remarkably agreeable manner that we are quite 
thankful to the author for sending us away in eo good a humour. The 
noble seducer is certainly “a villain,’ and “ the flower” is certainly to be 
pitied. But she has such capital fun in the splendid villa—where, we 
suspect, ducks and green pease, with standard sherry, were placed upon 
the groaning board daily—hbas so many new dresses, and euch “ brilliant 
gems,” that we cannot feel all the horror we ought. When, however, 
eventually forsaken, and presented with the £100 cheque, which sue gives 
in disgust to the crossing-sweeper, she returns to her broken-hearted 
parent, and dies in her arms, we feel that probability and morality are 
alike satisfied. 

If our readers imagine that we have been practising on their credulity 
in the above sketch, they are wondrously mistaken ; we have given but 
a faint picture of the absurdities which are every week served up to the 
fiction-loving portion of the poor. We have said not a word of the gen- 
erous nobleman who, being repulsed in his overtures to the blacksmith’s 
wife, immediately requests Heaven to inform him whether such things 
can be, bestows 60,000 crowns on the blackemith’s family, and invites the 
** honest fellow” to supper the same night. We have said not a word of 
the high-born lady whose busband, a gallant knight, is thrown into a 
dungeon by his feudal lord, and whose release is only to be purchased by 
his wife’s dishonour—this being, as is very well known, the recognised 
mode of proceeding among the oobility and gentry of the period. We 
have not attempted to describe the demeanour of the lady, as, with dis- 
tended nostril and flashing eye, she assures the proud earl that, rather 
than submit * to his loathed embrace,” she would bury herself in the 
depths of “ yon dark lake ;”’ or, should all else fail, that she ‘ bears that 
about her will protect what she values more than life—base despot!” 
touching at the time tbe point of a dagger exquisitely polished and 
adorned at the hilt with jewels of ineetimable value. We have altoge- 
ther passed over the thrilling incident of tbe gentleman who murdered 
his betrothed in mistake for a chimney-sweep, and did penance for the 
rest of his life by wearing a scraper next bis heart—of the noble-hearted 
damsel who hid berself for three days in the robbers’ cave, to detect the 
foul conspiracy against the life of her Jover, who was to be accused of 
poisoning his rival, who bad iu reality been put to death by the rebber- 
chief, at the instigation of  neighbouriog * chatellane,” who coveted hia 
broad Jands—of the repentant miser, who succours the stranger youth 
something efter this fashion : 

‘* My business with thee is brief,” said the miser: “ thou’rt anfortu- 
nate 2” 

‘** Alas!” replied Percy, * J am wretched.” 

“I pity thee—I pity thee.” 

“ Thanks, thanks, good Jasper,” said the youog man; * your commise- 
ration for the misfortunes of your fellow-creatures does honour to your 
head and heart, aud weli becomes your gray hairs.” 

* Bah!” exclaimed the miser: “ enovgh of this—thou’rt ruined!’ 

* Beggared !” 

* His words move me,” said the miser aside ; “ and there is romethiag 
in his voice and features that But pshaw! I am wanderivg. Thou 
lov’st the fair Alice Clifford ?”’ 

“ To distraction,” said the youth. 

“* But ber uncle has resulved to sacrifice ber to another : is’t not so 2?” 

“ Alas!” said Percy, ‘ tis tov true.” 

‘“* And what think’st thou cf doing ?” 

“To win myself an honourable station in the service of my country, and 
forget that such a being as Alice ever existed.” 

* A brave resolution, lad,” said the miser; “but thou must not want 
money ; thou’lt need it.” 

Percy looked at the wretched old man with more astonishment than 
ever ; but the miser averted his gaze. 

“ Ob, where shall I find a belping-hand?”’ said the youth. 

“ Take this pocket-book, replied Jasper: “it contains a sum snfficient 
for - wants for some time to come—take it, and may Heaven prosper 
thee A 

“‘ Oh, generous sir’’——said Percy. 

“Nay, nay,” interrapted Jasper: “I am unused to gratitude. Take 
it ; and when thou art in a foreign land, in thy ‘prayers forget not the 
wretched old man Jasper Scrimpe: he needs them.” 

** Good old man, hear me.”’ 

** Away!’ said the miser ; “I would be alone.” 

Publications of this class generally run to some thirty or forty num- 
bers, and the author is usually paid at the rate of about a guinea a sheet 
—the sheet, as our readers koow, containiog sixteen pages—and as, even 
in the smallest, a page contains upwards of forty lines, this is somewhere 
about the scale ofa farthing and a half a line. They ore greedily de- 
voured by the whole class of domestic servants, especially housemaids and 
pages, by young gentlemen and ladies “ behind the bar,’’ and by shop- 
girls of every description. Their effect is not doubtful: the least perni- 
cious consequence is, that it renders boys of this class dissatisfied with 
their situation in life, aud leads them to form all manner of monstrous 
schemes for their advancement. which are well if they ended in nothing 
worse than disappointment. But on their female readers the effects are 
more dangerous: their heads are filled with visions of lords and ladies 

—of sudden conquests and brilliant nuptials—of dangers and temptations 
encountered and overcome by their favourite heroines, to which nine hun- 
dred and ninety-nine women in every thousand must bave succumbed. 
Of course they believe they are as capable of as much themselves—a de- 
lusion found out too late ; at the same time, their passions being excited 
by bigbly-drawn ecenes of love-making, which, though they contain 
nothing absolutely indecent or immoral, are still sufficiently suggestive 
to work an infinite amount of mischief. We most earnestly caution our 
hambler readers against this trashy and noxious epecies of literature, 
which, if introduced into their families, will too frequently send their sons 
to the recruiting-sergeant, and persuade their daughters to eay “ Yes” to 
the first pair of handsome moustaches that asks them. . 
_——_—=>—___——_ 


TOO MUCH CARRYING ON. 


The first day of the Ryde Regatta it blew almost a gale of wind from 
the north-east, and only two yachts, the drrow and the Mosquito, sailed 
for the Club prize of £50. In rounding the Nab Light ship, the 4rrow 
carried away her mast clean by the board, and she would have been in 
serious jeopardy if the Afosqguito (a much smaller vessel, of about half 
her rivai’s tounage) bad not taken her in tow, no very pleasant office in 
the sea that was running, A question was raised whether the match was 
won, or whether there should be another race to decide the matter, and 
we are surprised to see that the Commodore of the Club had such doubts 

















of the “* purse-proud aristocrat,” who has therefore driven Arthur from 


upoa the point that he declined settling it upon bis own reeponsibility. 
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It seems to us a clear case that the Mosquito was the winner. To bold 
otherwise is to encourage an unseamanlike practice which is already much | 
too prevalent, 

The Arrow did not lose her mast by strees of weather. She lost her | 
mast by carrying more sail upon it than the stick would fairly bear. if 
not so, it must have been by lubberly bandling ia jibing the mainsail. To 
neither case was she entitled to any indulgence. The avalogous case 
would be that of a jockey who throws his horse down. Would that enti- 
dle him to a new race? ; : 

Carrying on is the present vice of yachting. Vessels are overmasted, 
Oversparred, overdoue in every way, and in w breeze are driveu through 
the water on thier sides, upon which they certainly were never bailt to 
sail. The thing is not seawanlike, and the consequence is that the yachts 
of the racing class are only fit to eail about inside of the Is!e of W ight, 
and can hardly chow their noses outside in a breeze without being in dis- 
trees, or meeting with some misfortune. 

The .Musquito sins as much in this way as the 4rrow, bul sbe did what 
the Arrow could not do, namely, carried her sail, instead of letting it 
carry away ber mast. The Jrrow tried to beat her competitor by a press 
of sail greater than she could bear in the act of wearing. The loss of her 
mast was the penalty, and at once the token and the cause of ber defeat. 
To give ber another chance isa wrong to the Musguito and encourage- 
ment to the bad practice of carrying on to dangerous excets, 

A fortunate thiog it was that no one was killed or hurt ou board of the 
Arrow when the mast weat over the side. It might have been otherwise, 
and attended with terrible mischief. From 4 much less ugly accident the 
Reindeer \ost two mea some years ago, in a hard gale, at the eame place, 
aud ia performiog the same manopuvre of roundiag the Nab Light ebip. 
The racking of the maia sheet had been neglected, the sheet got » drift, 
and knocked two men overboard, oue ou one side the other on the other. 
Both perished. 

Ané@ this brings us tothe question whether these matches sbould be 
eailed in bad weather, especiaily with craft #0 overdone as racing yachts 
now are. To ns, we confess, i seems uuseamanlike to play with bad 
weather ; and when vessels would not go out for busiuess, nove should go 
out for mere sport. When good sea-going vessels of the same touuage are 
under storm sail, it is not pleasant to see racing clippers fitted with sail 
utterly exceeding their powers,-and threatening, at least, such a misfor- 
tune as happened to the Arrow. But some unlucky day, worse will hap- 
pen ; and then yactiug will be unfairly prejudiced, and a check will be 
given to the best, the most manly and useful, of national sports.—London 
paper, August 23. 

Io commenting (approvingly on the whole) oa the above, a coatemps- 
rary remarks, with reference to different paragraphs which we need not 
indicate : 

Now there are a few mistakes here. It was not in rounding the Nab 
Light Ship that the Arrow’s mast went by the board, and it is important 
to note this, as our contemporary directly infers that “The Arrow tried 
to beat ber competitor by a press of sail greater than she could bear in 
the act of wearing.” The truth is, that the 4rrow had rounded the Nab 
about four minutesahead of the Mosquito, had wore round the lightship, 
had jibed, without any damage at all; and it was in raoning back, with 
ove reef in her mainsail, that her mast suddenly snapped short, from a 
very simple and sufficient cause, the weather chain plates having given 
toay. Such, at least, is the official version by no less an authority than 
Bell's Life. 

Carrying away & mast is undoubtedly oue of the ugliest of casualities, 
but we do not see why yachts should be exempt from these mishaps: 
atill less can we understaud how yachting should bs prejudiced by them 
any more than the noble ecience of iox-uating can be prejudiced by halt 
the field sustaining a“ cropper,” or horee-racing by an occasional concus- 
sion of the brain. Norcan we fuily realize the very “ serious jeopardy” 
of a yacht dismasted in a sailing match within the Wight, other yachts 
attending. 

*-** There is come exaggeration in this: « yacht ia distress isa 
tolerably rare occurrence, and the yachts that have been lost iu the last 
twenty or thirty years may be counted on your fingers; such craft are 
for the most part {far tco well bailt, rigged, and handled not to make good 
weather of it when they do get caught atreain a breeze. Still carrying 
on is the present vice of yachting, and it arises partly from the ignorant 
notion that the greater tie displacement of water the greater the speed, 
instead of the reveree; and pattly from the unwholeeome practice of 
stripping racing vessels, and shifting ballast. The result is that the 
racing craft are a distinct class of vessels from sea-going yachte. 

**** In the annals of regattas, we fear it will be found that a very 
large proportion of the matches have been drifting matches, when vessels 
would certainly not bave gone out “ for business.”” Bad weather matches 
bave been the exceptions : but it isone thing to go to sea in bad weather, 
and quite another to eail a match within the Wight. The finest matches 
ever eailed have been sailed in strong weather, and it is not by light 
winds and smooth water that the “vice of carrying on” will be cured. 
Sarely our contemporary bas not forgotten the match for one thousand 
guineas between the Corsair and the Talisman cutters from Cowes round 
the Eddystone and back. They started in half a gale of wind, rounded 
the Lighthouse iu something like a whole gale, aud the match was only 
won by four minutee. The Corsair knew bow to show her nose 
outside in a breeze without being ia distress; and since then she has 
found ber way to Australia. 


> ----—-— 


MR. BESSEMER’S GREAT INVENTION. 

In our last week’s issue, under the bead, “ Some Resulis ef the Late 
British Scientific Meeting,” thie great and promising discovery was men- 
tioned ; but its importance requires further development. Here we bave 
it briefly explained : 

The ordiagary procees is to rua the iron from the ore in the form of pigs 
—one heat; then to melt it again and form it into puddle balls—two 
heais; then to form it into blooms or.oblong masees—three heats ; then 
to roll it into common bars—four heats. So far for commou iron, 
For better irou the bars are cut into short leugths, piled oa 
aue another, and welded into a mass—five heats; tien rolled into 
bar—six heats. And this process, analogous to that of the baker in roll- 
ing ou!, aad beating together, and again rollicg out bis dough, is some- 
times multiplied two or three times for a similar object—-to make the 
mass homogeneous, to get rid of cinder and extraneous matter, with the 
differeuce that the flour kaeader works on @ cool material, and the iron- 
kneader on incandescent material—an essential difference to the humau 
frame. 

By Mr. Bessemer’s process one beat suffices. The ore is ran out of the 
ordinary farnace, not iato pigs, but into a refining-pot, analogous to the 
paddling bearth, There the beat is not wasted, but is increased, ia the 
process of burniug away the cuperfluous carbon. The procees being com- 
plete, the metal is run cut—matieable iron—iato apy form required. 
When set, the same heat suffices to pass it through the rolls aud ‘orm 
it iato bare, absolutely homogeneous. The ore may enter at oue ed of 
the mill and the bare go ont at the other. 

Here, from the Wolverhampton Chronicle, we borrow an article stili 
further explaining, anticipating difficulties and objections, and viewing 


fact that malleable iron, fibrous iron, bas been made by Mr. Beesemer’s 
process, is, We understand, placed beyoud doubt by the exbibition of bars 
that are the result of the procesa. Thus the process would seem complete, 
and the evidence of its completion before our eyes. Still the discovery 
is £0 simple, yet eo great aud unexpected, and the results eo exteusive 


and important, that some amount of doubt as to its immediate periection | 


may be excusably entertained. Toere is not, so far as we can under 
stand, any chemical difficulty whatever in the way of the invention. On 
the contrary, through its chemical action—that is, by the infusion of 


compressed atmospheric air into the mass of melied iron in the cylin- |} 


der—it works out the chemical chaoge aff-cied by puddiiag, sud at the 


same time supp'ies that mechanical motion in the masa which the paddler | 


with his long iron bar can only with great labour eifect. The liquid iron 
owing to the intense heat gained literally boile, bubbles, and the scam is 
cast off; taken from the cylinder in this state it is “‘semi-steel :’ allowed 
to remain a little longer, it becomes, as thickened liquids afier the eva- 
poration of portious of their aqueous contents often do, of a pasty aod 
stringy character—of that consistence that gives the fibre to the iron. 
How this is effected is not quite clear. We know the modus operandi, 
bu¢ the cause of the change is beyond our view. Iu tbe case of Mr. 
Bessemer’s iron it seems to be effectid by intense heat; in the present 
practice the heat is less, and the exposure to the inflaence of atmospteric 
air, modified or changed by its progress through the puddling furnace, 
would appear to be greater; for the surface of iron presented to atum- 
epheric influence iu Mr. Beseemer’s cyliader cannot be more than the 
superficies of its circumference. Hence, in the two operations there is au 
important difference. Whether that difference ends ia precisely the same 
result, so far as obtaining malieable iron is concerned, is a circumstance 
which ouly practice can substantiate. 

Mr. Bessemer, in the present position of his discovery, and the compa- 
ratively imperfect state in which it has been submitted to the public, 
must expect to encounter many doubts—doubts that only its geueral 
adoption can solve. As may be guessed from our preceding remarks, 
some of these bave already uppeared, and have recvived a most satisfac- 
tory and conclusive answer, Auother of these doutts ix the character of 
the pig iron which bas been the subject of experiment. A writer, who 
adopts the sigaature of * Ironmaster,” wi-bes © to know what the quality 
of pig was that be used io bis experiments: whether it was cold air, hot 
air, mine, cinder, or any of these mixed.” as a knowledge of this is neces- 
sary to render the comparative loss by puddlivg and “ boiling’ accu- 
rately known—and, of course, to some extent, the value of the invention, 
We have ourselvee, from good authority, heard of Shropsbire pig iron of 
such excellent quality that, upon beiug beated iv a black-mith’s forge and 
hammered, it was, without puddling or any other process, converted into 
excellent malleable iron. 

We cannot bere enter iato any descripticu of the qualities that coneti- 
tute good iron further than to state that its ductility and capability of 
exteasion, either by elongation or iu breadth, or by both, with its anti 
luminating natnre, are the constituent merits of high-class iron. [6 is, of 
course, too soon to usk thai Mr. Bessemer should preseut us with epect- 
meus of iron of the high quality we have indicated. All that the terms 
of his invention allow us to require is that malleable iron, produced from 
pig iron without paddling, should he shown. And this is, indeed, a high 
requirement, One of the principal, and most expeosive, aud most labo- 
rious, processes iu iron making wiil be superseded. This is gained if Mr. 
Bessemer’s iuvention should produce caly a low claga of fibrousiron. Im- 
provements would paiurally follow; aud the cos! of iroa being redaced, 
ita wonderial adaptability to the requirements aud the accommodations 
of life would be vendered more aud more evident as huuan ingenuity, 
ever progressing, devised. 

It has not been Our purpose, as the reader will perceive, to dwell upon 
the more immediate and pecuniary resulis of Mr. Bessemer’s inveutioa. 
We wish to iudicate its beariags, uot merely with regard to its local or 
national, but its social results, We take it for granted tbat the cost of 
the production of iroo will be materially diministed, and the consequent 
appliance of it to many purposes yet uuperceived take place; bence a 
greater demand, a greater mavufactuie, and greater employment. No 
ucefal inventiou bas ever diminished employment. A chaoge of the mode 
ot employ weut has become necessary ; but the more readily that change 
has heen accepted the greater hus been the weil-doiag of ihe individuals 
concerned. In the present case, eo bard and so life-destroying is the 
pucdler’s labonr that we believe there does uot exist auy serious objec- 
tion to its relinquisbment oo the part of very many concerned, Loss of 
bunian life, they wisely think—aud their owa lives are the lives conecrned 
—would be exhausted. 

Experiments to test the invention wiil, we hear, roon take place. It 
will be advisuble that they ehoald be as numerous and as much diversified 
as circumstances will permit. The invention isso important that no con- 
ceivable tes's cuzhs to be omitted, for by its capability of standing these 
tests its value mast be ascertained. These festa, so fur as we Cun judge, 
aie likely to be rigorous, yet fair, aud, we may add, couducted with 
every wish to find them euccersful. The theory of the iuveation, so far as 
we can ascertain, is believed to be perfect; in i's practice, beyond (he 
experimental range of Mr. Bessemer, some difficulties are arsumed, but 
they are uot considered to be insurmountable ; and while the testing spirit 
is awakened, that of ioquiry canoot slumber—they must work toge'tber ; 
and we believe we can say that experiments upon a scale calculated to 
show whetber the invention ie one of limited or of universal applicability 
wii! soon be undertakeo. Ina few weeks we shall, upon safe ground, be 
able to speak of one of the greatest inveatioas of the duy ; aud this we 
might say upon the supposition that it proceeds ovfurther thav its * semi- 
stecl”’ proceas, For ourselves, we do oo! quit it bere, for we bave faith 5 
we believe that the contemplated experiments will verify the statements 
of the inventor. 

We have yet a word to say. Lt is that tue information of the invention 
bas not been received with dissatisfaction by the working classes in this 
neighbourhued. 


LOYALTY TO ORDER, 


Tie Afonileur bas published « decree instructing the Freach navy how 
it is to behave when the Emperor cr any of the Imperial family visit tue 
ficet. When the Emperor arrives in # port cr roadstead, al! vessels are 
to be dressed out with fags, and to fire three rouods ; aud as his Imperial 
Majeety passes each veseel, while the guard present arms and the drums 
beat, * the crew are to salute with seven cries of ‘ Vive ’Empereur!’” 
When his Majesty goce ou board a ship, this spoutaneous impul-« of loy- 
alty is to be fartoer elaborated. The officer in command is “ to receive 
bis Majesty at tbe toot of (he ladder, and to accompany bim until his de- 
parture ;”’ the cfficers are to saiute him with their ewords; the crew to 
be drawn up aong the deck with their heads uncovered. The Muniteur 
does not tell how this arrangement ehali be carried out on board small 
vessels ; how, tor example, it the ladder iselight aud the reverse of roomy, 
the officer in commaud is to receive his Majesty at the foot ot the ladder. 
Under such circumstances, his Majesty aud the officer juiatly shariug the 
{vot of the ladder, might preecat & group more iuteresting aud amusing 
io the spectators thau agreeable to the performers 

But the emotions of the crew are still the main clject of the decree. 
* As soon as his Majesty eaters the vessel, (he Imperial flag is to be 
hoisted, and the Crew are to salute with seven cries of * Vive VEmpe- 
reur!’ to be taken up aud repeated by the other vessels.”’ Whea the 





ibe probable change from a peculiarly !oce! point of view : 

Mr. Bessewer’s discovery of a method of making malleable iron and 
“ semi-steel” without sabjecting pig irou to the process of refining and 
puddiiug. by which a large saving in fuel, and labour, and machivery 
will be effected, continues to excite great attention in this neighvour- 
hood. In our last publication we give Mr. Bessemer’s account of his in- 
vention, as detailed at the meeting of the British Association for Ad- 
vaucing Art and Science at Cheltenbam ; aud in,our present paper we 
farnish « further account of an experimental trial which took place in 
London on Friday last. The operation Was witnessed by a numerous 
company of gentlemen connected with the iron trade, and pronounced 
successful. Two conditions, however, were wanting to that thorough 
{ulfilment of the promises which Mr. Beseemer’s inveution holds out, 
which may seem to require some explanation ; and this explanation it is 
sow our purpose to afford. The experiment, for several good reasons, took 
place in London ; but neither io London nor its neighbourhood are blast 
fargaces and forges or iron iaills to be found. Tbe operation, consequently, 
was carried into effect upon pig iron melted in a cupola, iustead of meit- 
ed iron flowing from a blast farnac: ; but this in no particular favoured 


Emperor bas gone ou board avother vessel, ‘the same houoars will be 
paid, save that’’ the seven cries of “ Vive Empevear!” are oaly to be 
raised by the crew of that vessel, and so ou with the rest. 

Frauce appears to be in progress towards thas universal reguiation 
which is to be paralleled only ia China’or Japau. We may expect in d 
very short time to see this decree respecting the fatber oi the Ewpire 
fullowed up by decrees to regulate ibe behaviour towards the father of 
every private family. The Emperor, who undertakes to provide for 
everything, from the equipment of the army to the wost spontaneous 
emotions in the common sailors, cannot overlook the vecessity of pro- 
iec.ing domestic morality and decoruin by appyinting correct behaviour. 
When the father of a family enters bis home, bis eldest daughter will ex- 
claim, “ My father!” wili rush iato the parent’s arms, aud impriat one 
kiss on each side of his mouth ; receiving in return a gracious kies on 
the forehead. The other daughters will take up this ery of * My father!” 
repeating it three times ia a tone of joy blended with teuderoese ; bat 
when the parent kieses each puisne daughter iu turn, only that dauguter 
will be expected to repeat “ My father!” 





the experiment, for the bulk from which the contente of Mr. Beesemer’s | 
cyliader were taken being lees than that of ‘a charge” in o blast fur- 

nace, the heat, in all probability, was and the metal, consequently, | 
not co well prepared for that admixture of atmoxpheric air by which its 

high state of incandescence is acquired. 

The second condition attaching to the experiment that could not be 
fulfilled was the couversion of the contents of the cylinder into bar iron. 
No attempt to do this could be made in consequence of noue of the ma- 
chinery for the purpose havifg been erected in connectiou with establish- 
meuts for melting iron in the metropolis or its neighbourbood ; but the 


les 
1ess, 


Childrea under ten will be permitted to say * Daddy!” 

The domestic standiog by will audibly observe, with au air ol respect 
aud gratification, “ He bas retarucd!” 

When the master of the house goes to bed, the maic-servant will pre- 
seut bim with a candle, and will curtesy five times. When be goee 
through the door and bis back is turued to her, she will apply the thumb 
of her right hand to the tip of ber nore und will extend the vemaiuing 
fiugere. 

We have heard of private families in which thise regulations, or others 
very similar, were rigorously carried out. fu some “suict”’? bomes of 
the middle class it has beea considered cecorous, if not Scriptural, for al! 





| the children to rise on the entrance of ihe parent ; fer doth not the spell- 
ing-book say, “ Honour thy father and tby mother, ibat thy days may be 
loug in the land?’ It is consistent with oar own experience, however 
that in such families the parents bave not been adored. 
And we doubt whether the proposed regulations are calcalated either 
to create a genuine popularity among the enailors, or to bring forth a 
bearty paval epirit, In our own navy there are regulations respecting 
the amouut of guns to be fired, or the flags to be unfurled ; but the cheers 
are left to the spontaneous feeling of the sailors. It would no doubt be 
within the letter of the law to issue an order regulating the times and 
pamber of the cheers; but we doubt very much whether coy Baglich so- * 
vereigu would relish the sound of a *harrab!”’ from the breas's of Eng- 
lish sailors whea the cheers were counted off—London paper, Tug. 28. 


“, 
ee eee 

THUNDER Por Eccentric Exe.isumen Aproap.—Why wil! oar coun- 
trymen persist in making ‘‘ Guys” of themselves whenever they tarn their 
wandering steps out of tbe limits of their own country? There is a de- 
ceucy in the drees of Englishmen in Eaglaud which we are in the habit of 
bolding up in favourable contrast with the sartorial efforts of foreiga ar- 
tists. The Eaglishwoman of the middle classes leaves, no doubt, much to 
be desired as far as dress is coucerned incomparison with her French sie- 
tere, Her gowns are i!l-made, and worse put on. She has most imper- 
fect theories upon the important matter of wearing her shawl. She will 
persist in adoptiog some tawdry dab of velvet in summer, and winter 
beholds ber flauntiog about in eatio. She delights ia bad contrasts of 
colours, and the more of these she can bring into imperfect combination 
the better satisfied with herself she appears to be. Englishmen, however, 
have a right tosay of themeelves that in their own country they are the 
most decently attired men ia Europe. We do not swathe our legs in 
checked troweers of such brilliant hue that the very borses would sby at 
us as they prance past. We do not bedevil our waista with puckers aad 
gathere, oor imparta pear-like tone to our external man. We do not 
usually wear flaunting waistcoats, nor do we lace ourselves up like an 
Austrian dandy. We do not stalk about the streets in dramatic cloaks, 
like lost heirs aboat to reveal themselves to their disconsolate parenta, 
Travei, in short, where you will about the streets of London, and, with 
the exception of a sparse sprinkling of young attorneys’ clerks, who are 
the favourite clienis of our Jewish tailors, or of rising ecclesiastics, who 
from High Church motives take to loug greatcoata and waistcoats of 
many buttons, there is really very lit(le to offend the eye. Why, then, 
a8 800 af our Countrymen have put a few miles of salt water between 
themselves and the country which for so many years bas seen them de. 
cently clothed, do they wand-r ijoto so many extravagavces of costume? 
It is not very strange that foreigners should take up unfavourable ideas 
of the taste and habits of Eag!ishmen, when they see our representatives 
surpassiog their own enormities, or sauntering about the pavement of 
their capitals in costumes which they would never dare to wear in Re- 
gent-street or Pall-mall. We read ia a letter, published the other day, 
from our Parisian correspondeat, that at the present moment Eaglishmen 
abound io the capital of Frauce, “ recognisable, as usual, by their ecceu- 
tricities of costume aud manner, which many of them seem to thiok it not 
only jastifiable but proper to adopt as soon as they etep off Baglish 
grouad, even (hough (he capital they repair to be quite as civilised as the 
one they quit, and as little accus'omed to phenomenal shooting coats, dis- 





torte wide-awakes, and low-crowned nautical *etraws’ with oilskin 
covers.” If our wandering countrymen have ro respect for themselves, at 
least let them not bring ridicule ou the nation to which they beloug by 
80 total a disregard of the decencies, of life. It mattere, of course, very 
little that come individual Jones, Brows, or Rubinsou should make a 
moukey of bimee!f. That is bis own coucern, and doubtless he best knows 
his own position ia creation. The case, however, is different when all, 
or nearly all, the representatives of our couutry who honour the conti- 
nent of Europe wiih their presence commence their travels by throwing 
off that regard for the propricties of life which they would strictly ob- 
serve at home— Times. 

Tux New Conservative Poricy.—An opinion, for which there is some 
apparent reason bas beeu gaining ground, that the Conservative party 
bas fallen into a state of disorgan sation. The teat’ is, that the Conserv- 
ative body, like the human trame, is apt to get occasionally oat of order, 
nay, seemingly to uadergo a break-up of constitution und tumble to 
pieces 5 but thea, some Clever political practitiouer is called in, and he 
puts it together ugatu. There itis that te Conservalive party bas the 
advantage of Humpty Dumpty. 

_ Every now and theu the Conservative party has to be reorganised. The 

Sun of England very ofteu sete, aud as frequeutly rises again, So it is 
with the Conservative party. Our British Pooebus set whea the Papists 
were emancipated. Beitish Pharbas, however, rose agaia as well as ever 
the uext moraing. Tbe euactment of the Relorm Dill was the epoch of 
another British sunset, succeeded by suurise as usual. till the cora laws 
were repealed, and theu the Sun oi Englaad, we are told, had set at last 
for good and ali, aud wo mistake; bet is was a mistake; for tue Sua of 
Kugland is now ou the point of setting once more, aod therefore must 
bave risen subsequently to the downfall of Protection. 

As the Sun of Higlaud is under the vecessity of risiug agaiu punctaally 
as usual, arraugements bave been made for the accommodation of the 
parties, or rather of the party, desirous of beholding the resurrection of 
that luminary. iu plain terms, a new ret of Conservative objects, and 
watch-words, bas becu devised, under the sanction, if we are not mistaken, 
of the Earl of Derby und Mr. Disrseli. 

The great want of the Conservative party is a rallying ery. What have 
they to conserve? is the question iu almost every mouth. Temple Bar. 
That is auswer enough for the present. They want to conserve Temple 

Sar—they aleo want to miainiain (ue couservancy of ihe Thames. If they 

cao manage to conserve the sewage of the Thames, and utilise it, they 
will do something. 
The conservation of St. John’s Gate, Clerkenwell, will be another ob- 
ject of the re-organised Couservative party. Lt will also be their endea- 
vour to couserve St. James’s Palace in its present atate; likewise Ald 
gate Pump :—to conserve the Duke ot York’s columo, aud the Nelson 
ditto, the statues of George the Third and Foarib, of Gog and Magog, 
aud the Duke of Weilington, togetber with those of the wonderful cha- 
rity children io the costume of the eightecath century, waich adora the 
exierior of the parochial echool at Keusiogton!—No, ne, tbe great Con- 
eervative party is not yet extiuct.— Punch. 


Doinas oN THE Moons.—A distinguished Pruseian party, iucludiag His 
Royal Highness Prince Adalbert, aud the officers of the Prussian frigate 
Dentzig, commenced operations upon the Moors, a few days ago, in the 
Mediterranean, but with ao great success. They put up some biack 
game, which they were unable to bag, and ia the course of the day the 
Prince himself unluckily got winged by the discharge of a gun, which 
compelled bim to abandon the sport. These Moors are very wild, ard 
bave bat recently beea shot over 3 but a battue is ia coatempiation, in 
which several English gans will, it is ewid, bear a part, aud we trust that 
a good account wiil be given of the rum birds which infest that part, and 
are very injurious to the pecuniary interests of the viciuity.—Jid. 


From Bomea, Greetina.—A story is curren that cuat practical weg, 
Kiug Bombs has sent to Louis Napoleon, ia answer to the Bmaperor’s re- 
moustrance touching the state of Naples, a double present cousistiag of 
a pepper-box and a piece of Naples soap. The imperial miud was a little 
puzzled as to the significauce of these articles, and called to iis aid, as be 


is wont, the penctratiug miod of the beauteous Eugéauie. 
the lovely lady thus interpreted the meauiog of the gifts: 
“The pepper: box, mon mignon, means Cayenne ; and the soap, mon 
choux, ihe soap, a8 I thiak, suggests that, ere you talk of the dungeons 
oi Naples, you ehould first wash your bauds of ”’ but bere it is said His 
Majesty ia the prettiest manuer stopt Her Mojesty’s mouth.—Jdid, 


After # tiate, 


Buits py Evrerric Teregraru.—The Submarine avd British Tele- 
graph tbe other day announced that 
“ Anarchy reigns throughout China.” 
Anarcby reiguing is something like stagnation stirriug, cold burning, or 
heat freezing, The Submarine aud British Telegraph must have become 
ibe wediuin ot the avove communication through being worked by eome- 
dody of the nature of v8 stage Irish man.— Ibid. 


A Mops. Lerren—The workmea iu a targe mannfactory in the neigh- 
bourbood of Newcasile-upou-Tyne seut an address to Mise Nightingale 
rc cuugtatulating Ler upou a safe retura to ber bome aud frienus. 
Miss Nightingale returned tke following reply :— 

eid a sien August 23, 1856. 

“My dear Friends,—I wish it were ia my power to tell what was to my 
bears whea [ received your letter. Your welcome home, your sympathy 
Wilh what bas been passiag while I have been abseut, bave touched me 
wore tbau I can teil in words. My dear friends, the things that are dee peat 
in our hearts are perbaps what it is most difficult to us to expres& * She 





bath done what she could.’ Those words J iaecribed on the tomb of one 
of my best helpers whom I left in the graveyard at Scutart, 
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1856. 


The AlBiorn 








‘+ Tt haa been my endeavour, in the sight of God, to do aa she has done. 
I will not speak ot reward, when permitted to do our country’s work. It 
ia what we live for. But I may eay that to receive sympathy from al- 
fectionate hearts like yours is the greatest support, the greatest gratifica- 
tion, that is possible for me to receive from man. : 

“I thank yon all, the 1,800, with grateful, tender affection, And I 
should have written before to do 0, were not the business, which my re- 
turn home has not ended, a!most more than I can manage.—Pray believe 
me, ny dear friends, “ Yours faithfully and gratetally, 

“ Frorence NiGutin@a.e.” 

Gore Far Back ror «a Fortune.—A curious case bas been tried by 
the Civil Tribunal of Rouen. In 1843, an old lady named Godefroy died 
at Havre, leaving a fortune of nearly 700,000 francs. She made ne will ; 
heirs were with difficulty found ; one of these was an old woman named 
Lucet, of Rouen, and she received half the fortane. Ono her death, two 
men, Bouquet and Vincent, the former related to her by marriage, got 

ion of ber property ; some portion they bad got into their bands 
by trickery before her decease, and she made Bouquet ber beir. But sub- 
sequently, Mr. Camroux,a merchant of London, claimed the whole of 
the wealth from them, on the ground that be was more nearly related to 
Madame Godefroy than Lucet was ; and he bas made out his cave : going 
back to 1665, he traced the descent of himself and Lucet, snd proved that 
he was in the eighth degree of relationship. Lucet in the ninth, The 
eourt ordered Bouquet and Vincent to refand all they had received from 
Lucet, or pay 337,000 francs damages. 

A Mone. Divine —The most eccentric minister of the gospel in these 
parts is decidedly H. W. Beecher. His church was opened “for the sea- 
son”? Jast Sunday, and a semi religio-black-republican sermon was 
preached. He didn’t attempt to disguise the fact that he had enlisted for 
the political war, and intended to fight (with his tongue) in the cause of 
freedom, in the pulpit and ont of it. Freedom and free speech, Fremont 
and free everything, is his motte. He is now styled the Rev. Rifleman 
Beecher, and it is quite expected, that sume of these Sandays, be will 
take a vole on the Presidential question after divine-war services.—¥V. 
Y. Corresp. Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 
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White to play and checkmate in three moves. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM xO. 402, 


White. Bi 
1. Bto Kt Sch. | K tks B. 
a. Be 5 Oen K tks Q. 
3. Ktto R 3ch. | 4 
4. PtoQ K4ch KtoKk 4 
5. Rtoh 6 double eb. 1 K to K B5. 
6. Kt to Kt6ch hk to ke4. 
7+ Pto R 4 checkmate, 





To (oRReESPONDENTS.— We recommend our readers to gtudy the ingenious 
Problem on the diagram, assuring them that it will give them some tronble, ° 
Tus Matcn sy CORRESPONDENCE has recom- 





and gratification if successful. 
menced ; next week we shall report progress. 


WELLS, FARGO & CO., 
WN. Y. & CALIFORNIA EXPRESS & EXCHANGE CO, 


82 Broadway, N. ¥-, , ro / 
DUPATGH AY EXPRESS TO CaLIrounta, OREGON AND THE BANDWICH 
ISLANDS, by tbe Mail steamers of the 5h and 2'th of each month. 
Excoan.e cu California, Oregon, and the Sandwich Lelands for sale at all times. 


TO SOUTHERNERS, 
RINKERS OF CONGRESS WATER.—We ure reliably tn- 


tormed that mioers!] waters, under tne name of ** Saratoga’’ water and salts, ur der the 
name of ‘' Saratoga’’ssiis, are extensively impoved upon the public in the Southern and Seuth- 
wostern States, where ce sons buying these articles desire and t hink ae are purchasing Con 

gress’? water, &c., whereas at Saratoga there are waters of all kinds, from Congress cown to 
diteb water ; aud the articles imposed fo this manner on the public are most! artificial com. 
pounds, entirely worthlesr, and often dangerous to persons detiring the effect of CouGrrss Wa- 
TER, the effect ofthem being entirely different from that of the genuine CONGRESS WaTER fre- 
quently prodacing griping pains, vertigo, &c., sometimes resu‘tin, ip serious permanent d.fticul- 
ties, by weakening @he digest» « powers and destroying the toue of thestomac and bowels, often 
renderiog a mild case of dyspepsia incurable—the effeet being in no wise different frem that pro- 
dueed by saline cathariics iis-olved iv ordinary water—wnhile ConGress WateR prodac s uel 

ther griping or injurious effectin any case, however debilitated tle patient may be, it veing tonte 
as wellas curative. The Congress Spring, as is wei) known, isthe spring, which during sixty- 
three years past has ba ijtup the reputation of Saratoga, yet some have confounded ‘be name ot 
the spring with that of the placo—thur affording the opportauity for swindlers to fvist worthless 
articl+s upon ihe public ou the strength of the repatation obtained by the Congress tpring, ina 
1 series of years. The injury thus inflicted upon the public and ourselves is dowble, for on 
takleg these spnrious artickes, and finding either vo effect or injurious effects from their use, the 

in fature refuse (he zenuine CONGRESS WaTeR, supposing that they have already tried it, It 
is not a snfficient guarantee of ite genuineness that i: le in bottles and boxes bear! g our names, 
aa the old bottles and boxes are greedily bonght up by coanterfeiters for the parp se of filling 
them with their valueles+articie audsellingit as Vongrees or Saratoga Water ; buy only of (bose 





Meroantile Credits for NUROPE, &c.. on Messrs. GEO. PEABODY & CO. 


BANDHURST AGENCY 








BROWN, BROTHERS & CO., 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORE. 
Issue Credits for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world. 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & COMPANY, 
BANKERS, 
CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORK, 
lesue Cireular Letters of Credit for Travellers, available in all the 
Principal Cities of the World. 
ALSO 





., of London ; and 

for INDIA, CHINA, &c., on GEO, PEABODY & UO., or on the ORIENTAL 

BANK CORPORATION, of London, having 
BRANCUES AND AGENCIES AT 
Shanghai, Calcutta, 
Bombay, Madras 


Canton, 


Singapore. 
Hong Kong, 


Credits fur A ustralia en the Bank of New Suuth Wales of Londen. 


MAITLAND AND NEWCASTLE,... 
BRISBANE AND iPsWich.,. 


Me'bonurne. 
CPE Diss 0s chbed 6bh0bs SAR HSEEDE SOC 260 v0% sus 
BALARAT, 


OVENS AGENCY. “""**"*"*""* 
ALSO, DRAFTS ON SAN FRANCI8CO. 


RANCHES AND AGENCIES AT 








a seeeeeeees eHiunter River. 
VICTORIA BRANCHES : 
Geelong. 


Kyneton. 
.... Mount Alexander 





ou can rely on—Core@Ress WaTeR and none other—and be ce: tain that the cork is brat ;* 
is the cork of every bottle of genuine Comaress Water, viz: *‘ Concress Water—C. & W."’— 
if withoat these words, itis # valueless, dangerous counterfeit. As to the compounds calle} Sa- 
ratogs powders, Sara.oga salts, &c., they are uot only valueless, bat injuriour—not possescing 
even the virtues of (he common Seidlits powders of the shops. That it is tmpossible to form Con- 
Gress WaTER artificiaily, we have the authority of the celebratedchemist, Sir Humphrey Davy, 
as follows: —** it is impossible to recombine the ingredients so asto make an article of equ+] que 
lity, the effec’s of whieb vill be the same as the natural water.’ Oa writing ax, we will send 
you list of priees, sizes and packages; and by orderingfrom us direet, enclosing draft for the 
amonnt ordered, you cai have it safely forwarded to any part of the world. We reiterate our 
caution. to buy the gevuine Cone@xgse WATER only, of reliable persons, and to exauine the let 


tering of the cork brand. X 
. CLARKE & WHITE, . 
Congress Spring, Saratoga Springs, and No. 13 Thames Street, New York City. 


YE SUFFERERS FROM CATARRE!!! 
Get DURNO’S SNUFF by Mail, 
DIRECT FROM MANUFACTURER, 
J. DURNO, ALBANY, N. ¥. 
Bg™ Twenty -tive Verts per Fox, and hix Ceuts Postage to any part of the Uulted States. 9 


WESDLES, FISH HOOKS AND FISHING TACELE. 
*y%ho Undersigned received Lhe FIRST PREMIUM for the above Articies at tis Word's reir 
—nnd cou-tanily eo hand alarge and well assorted Stock ef Rods, Artificial 
Balt, Trout Filles, &c., &c., of every variety, which be is able to supply on she mort 
Uberal terms. 

Merebanis dealing in the above Articles, will fod itto their [Interest to cailand examine bir 


Stock betore waki.g their purchases. 7 
THOMAS H. BATE, 35 Maiden Lane, New York. 


N. K. Patentee of the new Serpentine Sytnne r, acknowledged by experienced Fisb 
mante the best Baét for Trolling ever invented. 


























_ BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOLS, &c. me 


RS. BODSTEIN, (Late Julta L. Northall,) will continue to 
give inst uction in Singing at ber residence, No, 20 «iveckur Street, commencing again 
for the season on Monday, september 15th. Applications to be made at tbe house. 














M4Ps ME CHEGAKAY’S Boarding and Day School fer Young 
Ladies, Madison Avenue, Sonta West Corner of | wenty-hecond Street. 

Madame Usegeray respectfully iuforms the porents of her pupils, and the pablic generally 

that ber school will be re-opened cn Monday, sepwember 15: 








ROF. HOWS of Columbia College will resume his regular 
Ucnrees of PRIVATE INDI RUUCLIUN in Blocudon and Oratory, toe fret weea m >ep- 
tember 
For Terms, &c., apply at his residence, No. 5 Cottage Place, near Bleecker Street. 





ISS BALLOW’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, No. 24 Kast 
Twenty BSecoud street, will re-open on Mouday, the | 5th of September. 





| es ITUTION FOR YOUNG LADIES, on Grooklyn Heights, 106 
PILKREPUNY SiIKEET, ¢ or. ot Cilaton. Allied Gree:!esf, A.M., Prifetpal. Re- 
commences on Mondsy, eptember &h. Circulars, &c., as above 





WRENCH INSTITUTE Pook YOUSG GENTLEMEN,.--Commer- 
cial anu Clarsieal Kour ing and Day School, under the direetion of Prof. ELIE CHAR 
LIER of Varies, No 48 Kan. 24th Suect, rear Macison Park, will re-open ou the luth of Sep- 
tember next. —German acd Spunich Lengueges. 

KEFERKESCES —M M. R. W. Hows; T. W. Aleop; Horatio Allen; 3 H. Fester; Jas. 
G. King ; « baries P. Leverich ; David O:;phau.;, and many others whose sous have been un- 
Ger my care dori. g the past year. 

Par ful! partic laws, testimonials, refereuecs, Ac., prospectus to be had. 





A SUPERB ASSORTMESRT OF MILLINERY Just Reccived, 
Com, 1 isig Crape, Lece, Fancy # eapolitan, aud Siraw Bounets, hich Frencd Flowers, 

Blondes, Ribbore, Boruet Frames, dc. ‘the Ladies are respecifully invited to call and exa- 

mine the rane. M. L. KING, No. 18) Cane) Street, 

near Varick Sireet, late No. 7. Canal Street. 





PAVILION DPE FLORA Offers perpetual attractions for Toilet 
Appoictment-, rsidal Wreatie, 501. ée Coifleurs aud Khe.d Orvamenis, in endiess varievy at 
JAMES PUCK ER's, 387 Broadway. 





& J, C. CONSKUY, 65 Fulton Street, N. ¥., Manufacturers 

and Importers of Fiebity, Tackle end Fish-Hooks of ali kin». Toe Guid Meual (be 
highest premium) was awirdedio Jd, & J.C. C. at the last Pair, as manufacturers of tue above 
articles —The Trade rupp!ied. 





ee ST ———— 


SPRING/AND SUMMER CLOTHING. 
F. DERBY & COMPANY, 
Merchant Tailors and Importors, 


12 PARK PLACK, NEW YORK, 
eave bd ie ve br ' 
Spring and Summer Goods, for GENTLEMFEN’S WKAR, mary of which are the con 
fived Styles and Selections of the eminent Makers aud Designers from 
MESSRS. BAKLOW, PAYNE & CO., 
GENBRAL MERCHANTS AND COMMISSION 
COLEMAN STREKT, 
LONDON, 
Combining the Useful with the Beantifal. 
ager THR GOODS FROM THIS HOUSE ARE TOO WELIL KNOWN TO NEED AD 


AGENTS, 


vertisement ; they have taken the lead of all others for the lastten years. THK PRESENT SE 


BECTIONS perhaps excel any previously imported. 


*,° Every Variety in Style, Tasio, and Make of Clothing and Furnishing Goods cai alwavs be 
seen at 123 PARK PLACE. 


FALL 1856. 

A. & G. A. ARNOUS, 
DPRAPBRS §& TAILORS, 03 BROADWAY, 
NVITE attention to their Stock of Geods for Genticmen’s Wear. 


ers that their wants will be attenced to. 


Having purchased the istercet ‘ef our Uncle in the business, for #0 many years carried on by 
him and ocr Father, as well as ourselves, we ex joy all (he facilities we bad before !m connection 


with him. 


The Goods for our Fall Stock will be if possible richer and firerthenever. We lave paid 


great attention to their selection. BROADWAY, Cor. DUANE 8T. 


MAISON DE PARIS, 
No. 61 Canal Street, New York. 
{OPPOSITS MERCER 8TREBT.} 
OPENING DISPLAY OF 
PALL FASHIONS IN CLOAKS. 





RSSRS. BENSON & WILSON bave opened their establishment for the public exhibition 

of their enti ely new stock of Cloaks, comprising the latest und most novel Sinportations 
‘arie, and copier manufactured by them at 
Mesers B & W. bave hed a very large experience in 
& energy, and a tim determina ion to give 
» * CIVILITY COSTS NOTHING,” and 
hope to prove, also, that it will 
ey have for procuring the most 


of the soxaon, exclusive style, seleeted for them in P. 
their beantiinl premises in Canal street 
the economy of the business and bring into it untirir 
their customers every atiention ; their motto will be 
by adhering (o it iu thetr daily iovercourre with thei: patrons 

gain them esteem ; they will be able by the facilities which sh 


recent fushious to give their customers the larest Parisien styles at prices as low as possible. 


The ladies of New York aud surrounding cities are invited to inep.ct our Stock, and bear in 


mind our Moto. Kvery article warranted made in the best manner. 


the Steamers and Sailing vessels throug! ont the sengon, valuable Invoices of 
>| Dratts, Money and Shipping Receipts, Inkstands, Memorandam and Time Kooks, Pens, Pen- 


0 The reputation our bourse 
has attained jor sivle and gunlity of work is the surest guarantee we can offer cur eustcm 


SUMMER SToeCh.—Gur Large and Elegant Stock of Summer 
ULOTHING is uoW reedy and cu rale, embiucing ineuy specialties apa styles to be 

found nowhers else, torming altogether the largest Stock ef Desirable summer Clothing we 

have ever got up, at very moderate but fixed prices, LD. DEVLIN & Cu, 

Noe. 258, 259 and 269 Brcadway, corner of Warren Street. 





OWNE & HASBROUCK, Stationers’ Hall, Nos, 174 and 176 
Pearl St., N. ¥., Importe:s ano Mouutacturers, cifer for sule at low casa prices 
every variety «f Account Booxs, Paper, Fancy and staple Stationery ; Writing Papere, Notes, 
cils, Slates, Pen-kniver, Chess aud Backgammon Hoards, &c , ard all articles usually kept by 
the trade. JOB PRINTING and LITHOGRAPHY exeeuted at iow rates, Cards, Circulars, 
Bill Heads, &c Country Merehants are invited to call. 





the atienuon of tre pubkc to whe 
pain or danger to the nervous syetern, prepa story to the insertion ct 
struction of which embracing all “ real’ improvements of ibe day, beix 
-]ity. Established 1935. No 12 Waverley Place, pear Broadway. 


“new cnes,’’ the con 





upon Glass, (aken in one-fifth the time required by 
sealed to resist the scuon of dampness. 
Coloured in Oil and Water Colours. 


Daguerreoty pes. 
Durability warranted 


ucies of Dust, Weakuess end many otber distressing &) Mploms are speedily carec when itis ap 
lied in due seesonp. There are few persons who dot 

fuflarned Eyes. 

al s.ys be bad. 
Prepared and sold by A. B & D. SANDS, Drugcists, 100 Paiton Street, New York. 
Sold slo by Druggiets ger erally 








Prepared only and for male wholesale and retail, by 
DELLUC & CO., Apothecaries, 
635 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenue. 


relieve pain, but these Pills expe! disence 


atthe minnufactories, No 
druggists, at 25 cents, 6214 cents, avd $1 per box. 





Vegetable, may be preserved in # pertectiy fresh stave by the use” of ATIi’s ravent 
SELP-StALING CANS. Fail cirections for preservirg all kirds of Fruits snd Vegetables ac 
company the Cans. Price for Quaris $2 & per dow. ; oalf-gallon, $3 60.- N ss. Ail orders, by 
post or otherwise, promptly delivered tree of expense, to any part of the City or Brooklyn 

WKLLS & PKOVOST, Proprietors, No. 331 Peer) street, nea: Franklim square. 

Gs APPARATUS «FTRK THE PATRNT OF THE MARYLAND PORTABLE GAS 
Company.—C. k WOODWORTH & CO are now offering for sale a most complete, ch-ap, 
simple and efficient Gas Machine, adapted in ali respects to the wants of piivate dwellings, pub- 
lic and private schools, churches, colleges, factories, fovuderies hotels, watering places, &c., as 
woll as of towns and viilages. Details will befurnisbed by applying to C. R. WOODWORTH 





THE LABORATORY OF FLOWERS. 


Plower } par a vay ‘ i c ‘ : j 
Flower ELLUC’S ELIXIR OF CALISAWVA,.—A delicious Tonle Cordal, of great 
ar PIESSE & LUBIN , Farms D beuetis to persons debilitated by sickness and dyspepsia. Prepared only by 
Nice, 2 > PIT ME ; at DELUC & CO., Chemists. 
Ibaly, | ee Mitcham, | Manufacturers of the OKLEBRATED CORDIAL ELIXL% UF GARUS 
burrey. 635 roadway, and 250 fourth Avenue. 


Distillers of the Odour of Plants, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Toilet Pewderr, Odcgaas Vinegars, Hiuics and Pomatums, Coametiqaca Perfomed Soaps, 
Bachets, &c., &e, ; 
GEO. E. INGER & CO., 
NO. 399 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
(By Apprvintment,] 


& ©CO., No. 74 Wall street, N. ¥ 











MOZART’S PIANO FORTE WORKS, 
AN BNTIRYLY NEW AND COMPLETE EDITION, WITH AND WITHOUT ACCOMPANIMENTS, 
Edited by CIPRIANI POTTER, 

Principal Professor cf Harmony and Composition in the Koy al Academy of Music in London. 





B Sole Agents for the Unit-d Staes, 
@ve réeeeived, per steamah: 
Among them wil be found 


Fiangiparnnian Eternal Perfume from the Holy City, 
Sardiah Nosegay, Australian Wate, 
Royai Osborne, NMo-s Rose, 

Piorence Nightingale, Hangary Water, 
N 


oregay, 
And a variety of others equally recherché 
PiEssK & LUBIN, London. 








pest OF FICK NUO'TICK.—The Mails fr EUROPE, per U.S. Seamer ATLANTIC, deep fee ing of Music with which their maiure was imboed; end if we may still bope to Sna 
1034 o'clock, A.M! theu succestors amo g the young, itn ust be by a traia of -1ad es similarly conduc: ed. 


Will Close at ints Office on FATURDAY, the 7th day of Septembe 
ISAA’ V. FOWLEK. Postmaster, 





ip Africa, @ sp-c Meu case of these choice amd elogant Perfumes, | 


Vol. 1. Airs with Variations Bound in eloth,.........+--++ bd 060 Gee eeese s 
2. Rondos, &c., = ON Ssen be veesanee ccccccccceccess 213 
& Daetts, = epee 60 0046060 66 := 
4. Pion t “ sd eee % 379 
HN So ae, “6 EEE ROO rere 
6. Sonatas for P. F. and Violin. Bound in cloth... ... cee ceeceeereess 425 
‘. 0. jo, do. % At pce eRReRE pow Sees s04ce" NE 
3. Qnariews and Quinteits, ” St cc tebtneeceees coe 560 mm 
| 9. ‘i 1ivs for P. F , Violin and Cello, “* i pe-ebandiny 6 45cne6ees eae 


| Fach piece in the above volumes is publisned separately , 

The tact of che cullection and repulication or Moaars’e Pisnotorte works in the m'ddle of 
| the present century, shows tat tim: , instead of dim pis: ing, Das stanap: d ‘heir excellence and 
‘ vaiue. They are, 1: deed, true works of art, as nseful as they are beautitu!. Oat of this schoo! 
| came the memorsole artists Hummel aud J. K, Cramer—players whose fingers expressed the 


NOVELLO'S CATALOGUE No. 4, containing an Analytical and thematque Index te the 











¥ AKMS Korn 


SPP'ying (pos, paid) to 


J.K. BUCHANAN, Brantied, 0. W. 





aL Bi GANADA.—A List may be procured by  Poteae: 


| above works to be had gratis at 889 Broadway, or forwarded te address on recelpt of ope eent 


NOVELLO'’S MUSIC STORB 


MTIFICIAL TEKTH.—Dr. Levett, Dentist, respectfully calls 
Rew meihod of rewoving teeth aud roots, withour 


5 Dr. Levett’s special- 


A MBROTY PES at BRADY’S, a perfect and indellible victure 
é Knamelied and 
Photographs in every style. 


OMAN EWE BALSAM.—This is truly an invaluable discovery 
tor the preve: tion and cure of Diseases of (he byer—Intiawed bye lids, Pan trom Par- 


ot at some period of their hves suffer from 
To ali persons it is iw portent to hnow that 60 sale and certain a remedy can 
. 


EKLLUC’S BISCATINKE.—The best and healthiest {ood for Infants and luvalid 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.--They never fail.--Other Remedies may 
They cieense the blued, ren ove ubstiuciions 
trom the bowe’?s, invigorate the divestiop, calm the perves, and rerovate the constitution. dvid 
0 Maiden Lene, New York, and 244 Sirand, London, and by all 


RASPsERKIb S, Cherries, Green Peas-—Or any other Bruit or 
sPr 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
DR. DORAN’S NEW WORK.—PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


K Xie2t AN) THEIR DAYS. By Dr. Doran, author of *‘ Table Traits,’ * Hablis and 
Men,” &c. 12mo., cloth. $1 25 


DR, DORAN'S WORKS COMPLETE IN FIVE VOLUMES, viz 


TABLE TRAITS, witb Something on Tuem. By Dr. Doran, author of ‘‘ Habits and Men,” 
&c. 12mo0., clorb, $1 25. 

HA#IIS AND MEN, with Remnants of Record Touching the Makezsof Both. By Dr. Do 
rap, author of ** Table Traits’ Ac. 12mo., cloth. $). 
THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND of the House ct Hanover (‘he Wives of the four Georges) 
By Dr. Doran, author of * Habits and Men,” &c. 4 vols., !2mo., cloth. $2 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE HISTORY OF THE WAR IN THE PENINSULA, AND IN THE SOUTH OF 
FRANCE, from A.W. 1807 to 1814. By Maj.-ien. Sir W. F. v’. Napier, E.C.8., Col. of 27h 
Regiment, &c. 6 vols. 12mo Cloth, $7 60 ‘ 
*,* This edition is » reprint of ihe revired English edition, recently published, and eontains 
all the author’s jatest emendations aud ** justificatory pieces,” with Fifte-five Mapes and Plans 
ot Battles.—We bave also prepared, for this edition, a COMPLI.T% INDEX to the whole work 
(wanting in al! other editions ) and the following PORTRAITS, beautifally engraved on steel : 
1. NAPTER, (the auther). 2. NAPOLEON, 3. WELLINGTON, 
4. SUULT. 5. JOSEPH BONAPARTE. 
* Yon shonld reaa Napler’s volames of the warin Portugal He is a heroic flow, ot ta 
anything in Plutarch ; avd moreover, a long-headed, clever hero, who takes good aim before he 
fires.’’—Lettera of Sydney Smith. 
** Our English Thacycides, the historian of the Peninsular war.’’—Waler Sacage Landor en 
Orthogrophy. _Feb., 1n56. 
WIT AND WISDOM OF THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH. Being Selections from bis Writ- 
ings, and Pasesges of his Letters and Table-Talk, With Notes and a Hiographiea!l Memoir by 
Evert A. Doyckinek ; @ portrait on steel after G. Stuart Newton, and an autograph letter. 
12mo., cloth. $1 25. 

THE PRIVATE LIFE OF AN EASTERN KING, By a Member ofthe Household of bis 
late Mejesty, Nussir-u-Deen, King of Oude, 1 vol., Lémo. cents. 


BY DR. MACKENZIE. 


B'TS OF RLARNBY. By R. Shelton Mackenzie. Lvol. $1. 
LIFE OP CURRAN. By hisSon. Fdited by Dr. Mackenzie. I vol. $i 25. 
THE O'DOHERTY PAPERS of Dr. Maginu. Edited by Dr. Mackenzie. 2 vols, 12mo. 


00 

THE SHAKSPRARE PAPERS of Dr. Meginn. Edited by Dr. Mackenzie. Iimo. $1. 
THE HOMERIC BALLADS AND COMEDIES OF LUCIAN, Translated by Dr. Ma 
ginn. Edited by Dr. Mackenzie. 12mo. $1 00. 

THE NOUCTES AMBROSIANA. Edited by Dr. Mackenzie 6 vole. $5. 

SHIEL’S SKETCHES OF THE IRI3H BAR. Bdited by Dr. Mackensie. 2 vole. $2. 


ON SATURDAY, SEPEMBER 27TH. 


SINAI AND PALESTINR, In connection with their History. By Arthur Penrhyn Stau- 
ley, M A., Canon of Canterbury, With Coloured Meeps and Plates. 

** As yet this is the most complete work in the English langyige upon the geographical hie- 
tory of the lands of the Bible. Mr. Stanley is a thorough tsblical and classical scholar, and@ 
traveller of accurate and scientific observation. In the arrangement of tepics be follows the geo- 
graphical and not the chronological method. His style is simple and elegant, aud his judgment 
clear and sound.’*—Jndependent. 

SATURDAY, OCTOBER 4TH. 

THE HISTORY OF TEXAS, from its first settlement to the Annexation, with Maps, Per- 
traits and other Iluswations. By Colonel H. Yoakum ofthe Texas Bar. 2 vols.. 8vo., eloth, 


(in pres). 250). 
', 8, REDFIELD, 34 Beekman Street, N. Y. 


MiSS WARNER’S NEW BOOK. 
D. APPLETON & CO., 346 & 348 Broadway, New York. 
Will Publish on the 20th ef September, 
pax HILLS OF THE SHATEMUC, By Miss Warner. author of ‘*The Wide, Wide 
World’? One Vol., i2mo , over £00 pages, Cloth $1 25; IMostrated edition, $1 60. 

The author cfthe ** Wide, Wide Worle’? needed not enoat>er introduction to American readers 
when she laid betore trem * Pie Hite of the thatemac,’’ The tame of Miss Warner as a supe- 
rior romauce writer, was secnred to her even bad she tot gives. owt sucd a8 treasure as the pre- 
sentworh. Many a hend will weleeme her now, and mary an eye will gloom in antic!pation, of 
such as have here:ofore enjoyed the spell of ber writings. ‘Ibe, wiil feel the assurance that 
they @:¢ approanebing « fountain of great excelience- that they are en ering into the thought- 
presence of one whore gift it is to draw recognisable characters, wiih impressive distine ness, 
upon & canvas of impregnable pris ciples andtcuth. Soch is the volume before us, Itiseueha 
story as all of ns see aid jearn, toany «a time through fe We sre charmed with the freshness 
and individuality of the subject mater ; we become absorbed in the rogu ar and beautiful on- 
folding ef the perrorality of cach memLer of the group; and we grow tesifull: earnest and bet- 


ter onder the kinaly influenecs so gracefo) y thrown abort us by means of Christian counsel and 
truth. The book will effecc more good than a myriad of direct bomilies, and we #re certaia that 
it will find a mos: v eleome Lome with ihe bever class of people every where.—Home Journal, 
Auguat Sv 


As the orders for this 
ply of the first edition e} 
thor in Krgland. the Er 
first edition ! 


work in advanee cf eublicaticn sre quite larg: 
ould send early orders 8 
xlish Publishers pri 


those who wish « eop- 
~ n eviderce «cf the popularity of the au- 
+ 20,000 copies of ibe Liii's of ine Shatemuc, asa 





DD. Appleton § Co., have nearly ready. 
MARRYING TOO LATE, by Geo. Wood, Author of Peter Schlemihl 1 vol. L?mo. 
WASHINGTON’S PERSONAL MEMOIRS, with Lilustrations ; by Mra. Kirkland 
SCOTTISH CHIKFS ; by Jane Porter, with Stee!-piato IMostrations. 


“ALMOST A BOOK AND A HALF.” 

SMCOND EDITION NOW READY. 
rpHe HUMUUROUS PORTRY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 

TO SAXE cy James Parton, author of *' Lite of Horace Gresley.” 
pages Price Sl) 
* This ie almost a * Dock ard a Dif,’ so portly are ite dimensions, set large as itis. it is vari- 
onsly aud jadiciourly ‘led ; for Lew we bave Narratives, Satires, Eoigmas, Kurlesques, Paro 
dies, Tiavesties, Epigrams, Mpitashs, Pruns!stions, includiog all the mot cclebraced Comie 
Poems, from the Anti-Jacobin, Rejected Ave Inzoldshby Legends, Cruikshank’s Omni- 
bus, Bemtiey, Biack wood, snd Punch, With » collection ef more than two han red epigrems, 
and the choicest bumeurous poetry of the elder aud modern Moglish and American bards,’—< 
N.Y. Knickerbocker Megazine 
** Take ic up whea ia w merry mood, and you shall find something therela to ja 
hamour, when jaded, or hot, or out oF temper, andtent 
do you geod.’’—N. Y. Albion, 
** All unat there is of grecefal gai 
the English language, is here emboaied ''—A Phren. Journal 

** There is an immense fund of amusement in it, and caanuos fail te be relished by those whe 
can appreciate rich humcur.’’—Phile, Amer. Courier, 

*Icisarech volume this. Seventy-five authors cout:idoted to it, and these authors the bright- 
est of their day.’’—Life IMustrated. 

. ** Here the adwirer of the ss)lies of a fine wit, or those of broad humour, when in rhyme, can 
find them all erystal ized around one centre.’’—N. Y. Picayune . 

** A work of s0 mach merit, fo full of pleasing varieties called from ancient and modern lore. 
bringing forth ‘ things boto new and old,’ musi recommend itself to every one who has a relish 
for spicy literatures "’—N. ¥. Fi mily Visitor. 

** ‘She people want amusement, aud they ean have it in the good sized volume before us, which 

is crammed with wii, drollery, and vatire.”’—LBoston Courier. . 
* Tbe book is one ot rare inerit ; one of pleasare, not grief; one of cultivation, and rot weak- 
ne-s ; one of profit, not felly ; one which we will love to peruse at home, aboard, or anywhere 
—ip the town or in tbe couutry, iu the house or in the field, in the winter or the summer.’’—W. 
Y. Hom: Journal 

** A volome of ihe rarest end raciest quail y..’"—N. 2”. Churchman, 

** With the exception of Shakspeare, we doit believe thers is @ book in the world between 
whose covers cap be found more genuine wi’, exquisite tun, aud refined humour, than in this 
evilection.''— Dayton, O., Gazette. : 


Published by 
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MASON BROTHERS, 
108 and 1:0 Duane Street, New York. 





GEO. ROUTLEDGE & CO, 18 BEEKMAN STREET, 
HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED THE FOLLOWING ILLUSTRATED JUVENILES 

AULNOY’S (COUNTESS OF) FAIRY TALES AND STORIES, Travs!a'ed by J. R. 

Planche, Esy., numerons beaut fal fiinetrations by Juhn Gilbert, and elegact!y bonnd im 

cloth, crown Svo., price $150; clovb, gilt edges, $175 , 
OLD TALES FOR THE YOUNG,  Lilustrated by Alfred Crowqnill. 12mo, eloth, 75 
cents ; ¢ oth, gilt edges, $1. —) 
HOME STURIES BY THE BROTHERS GRIMM. Iinstration: by A. Thomson. 12mo. 
eloth, 75 cents ; cloth, gilt edges, $1. , 
WOLFF’s TALKS AND FAIRY STORIES. Illustrations by Harvey. 12mo., cloth, 75 
cents ; cloth, gilt edges. $1. , 
A FOUR ROUND MY GARDEN | Translated from tha French of Alphonse Karr, by 
Rev. J G, Wood, author of ‘* Wood's Natural History,’? with one hundred end seventeen en 
gravings on wood. by W. Harvey. Crown 8vo , cloth, $1 ; cloth, gilt edges, $1 25. 
WOOD's ILLUSTRATED NATUKAL HISTORY. A new, revised, and considerably en 
larged edition, with four hondred and eighty illastrations by W. Harvey. Crown 8vo,, cloth, 
$i 4; cloth, gilt edges $159 
ANECOOTES AND SK*TCHES OF ANIMAL LIFE. 
merons illustrations by Harvey. 12mo.. cioth, 75 cents ; cloth, gil edges $1. 
EVERY BUYS’ BOOK. A Complete Encyclopaiia of Sports and Amusements for Boys, 
with unwards ot Fix hordred !Hustrations from original designs by Harvey and Weir; an en - 
tirely new and exceedingly cheap work, forming » wort suitable present for yomh. 8vo, cloth, 


$i BU; gilt edges, $1 75. 
E. BALD'VIN, Agent. 


A POPULAR HAND-BOOK ON SIGHT AND HEARING. 


CHARLES SCKHIBNER Publishes this day, 

IGHT AND HEARING-—-How Preserved—How Lost. By J. Hi. Clare, M.D. 

i2mo. Many Kvgravings. Price $1 /2}4. 
It ix designed to teach the unproiessional reader how he may take care of the organs of Sight 
and Hearing, and be able to continue their use, with the least possib’e uopa'rment. down to the 
lates: perioa of life. It is adapted to the appreciation of the mether, the teacher, the goardian 
the apprentice, the mechanic, as will as the stydent and the man of letters. It is believed 10 
farnish some suggestions npon almost every point which rela’es to the subject, sud treats famd- 
liariy ot matters in which ev: ry c!ass of readers murs have s deep interest. 

ALSO JUST READY, 

REALITY ; Or, The Millionsire’s Daughter. By Mrs. L. C. Tarbill. 1 vol., 12mo $i. 
“Mrs. T. bas @ fine commaid of both thought and language—a rare perception of the work- 
pgs of human nature, and the bility to be pathetic or lodicrons, or anything else that her sub 
ject may require. The present work will sustain ber repn'ation ’—The Journal 
THE SKUOND MakRIAGHE, Or, @ Davgbie’s Trials. A Tale of New York. By Charlie 
Ba-aett, aathor of ** The Conview’s Child,” ** Lilla Heat.” &e. 1 vol., 12mo., 75 cents. 

Mr Burcet bolds asteady pen, and graphically does he describe lite as it is —Albany Eve- 
ning Journal , 
His tales make ne pretension to bigh merit of authorship, and yet they are well worthy a 
plage beside the producitons of Marv Howitt and Mis Sedew'e «.—N. F. Courier ¢ Exguirer, 





*? 


By Rev. J. G, Wood, with au- 








1 vol., 





889 Broadway, M, Y. ; and at 69 Dean street, and 36 Poakry, Londen. 


SORIBNER’S, 377 and 379 Broadway, corner of White Street. 
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MRS. STOWE'S NEW NOVEL RE 


BED : A Fete of ten ross Dien! Brent, :b' recasting tts Amor 
ad bi 6 & 
whiep, an tees oD aa peer ty as eal as from the alarming state ot public affsirs and the 
roused temper of the public mind, must @ttract instant and aoiversal attention. As & novel it 
ly sustains the werld-wide reputation of the suahor ;—its characters wonderfully distinct 
istioally sket> 
the most oowkyh yy rerfel faterert. It is destined to renew the before unparalleled ex- 
citement that fo!lowed the advent of *‘ Uncle Tom ;"” and by every reader of discriminating 
judgment it will be admitted, that the author’s success is not at all a matier of chance, but pro- 
perly belongs to her, as being only & just tribute to her genias. 
PHILLI?S, SAMPSON & CO., 13 Winter Street, Boston. 





For Sale by al! Bookselle 


EST OF KANSAS, By Missouri and her Allies. By 
Tere Resident Correspondent, i Kai sas, ofthe V. ¥ Tribune 1 vol , 12mv. 
Price $1 60.—The great mass of intormation received trom the Territory of Kansas has been 
through the medium of tel graphic despatches, always fragm>ntary and cor fused, snd freque mtly 
false and contradictory. In this werk we have the sesults of the ectual observation of an eye- 
witoess—a man folly competent to understand and depict the course of event, 
state the case as fairly as posible. —The book is not a reprint fiom the columns of the Tribune, 
but has been written ont in its present form. It will be found » graphic, vigorous sketch cf the 
attempts to plant Slavery in the Territory ; and, considering the circumstances in which it was 
written—the author buving been actively engaged in many of the exciting scenes ho describes— 
it is vo more off hand in style than was to be exoreted. 

Every voter, who wishes to understand the True Issue before the Country, will find in this 
book the case stated beyond the reach of cavil. The author has net given ary ** gaesses,’’ or 
**reperts ”’ or * rumonrs ;’’ bat has set down the NAMKS of the ACTORS in the TRAGEDY, 
—the drter, places and circumstances —t0 that every statement can be examined. To the intel- 
ligent freemen of the coutry the book is earnessly commended. 

PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., Poblisters, 13 Winter Street, Boston. 
For Sa’e by all Booksellers. 


- ENGLISHMEN, ATTENTION! 


Reapy To-pay, Serreuser 13, 





OUSEHOLD WORDS, No. 337.—PRICK S'X CENTS.—THIS 13 THR SAME NUM- | 


ublisbed im London las; week, Saiurday. September 6th, and the English 


ber that was p Pad 


ediion of it cannot be bad in this conntry until the arrival of the Cunard steamer ASIA, 
at New York next Wednesday, September 17th. ; . 
Conrents.—My Black Mirror—Yhe Orsons of East Afcica—Chip—Signels and Engine 
Drivers—My Journal —Poetry—Texas—sir Carivert of the Leaf—The North against the South, 
By arrangements with the Editors ana proprietors in England, we are able to offer the Ame- 
rican edition of ** Household Words’ thus early, and we shall continue to publish it from 
henceforth punc'ually in advance 
*,* The monthly edition wiil bo issued ax usual. 
DIX, EDWARDS & ©O., 321 Broadway, New York, ’ 
Publishers, Booksellers, aud Importe-s of Inglish Books. 





COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 


ILLS AND NOTES PAYABLE IN CANADA, WHERE THE BANK OF BRITISH 
North America has branches or agencies, and when Exchange is provided for, collected 
free of any charge whatever. 
When payable without Exchange, the charge will be uniform 
Drafts and credits granted, and bills purchased and e¢ollected on nngl 
the British Provinces, in North America and Australia. 


RICHARD BELL, ‘ aT : Tork. 
F. H. GRAIN. } No. 29 William Street, New York 


OHN MUNROE & CO., American Bankers, Ne. 
Paris—Grant LETTERS OF CREDIT for Mercantile purposes. 
sAETTERS OF CREDIT on the fellowing cities :— 
klexandria, 1 Heidelberg Mata, 
Jerusalem, Mannhetm, 

The Hague. Marseilles 
Lausanne, Mayence 
Leipsick, Messine 
Lucerne, Milan, 
Lisbon, Moscow 
Liege, Manich 
London, 
Leghorn, 
Lucca, 
Lyons, 
Madrid 


iy 4g per cent. 
"% and, Ireland Scotland, 





5 Rue de la Paix 
Also, CIRCULAR 


Rome, 
Rotterdam, 
Seville, 
Sienna, 
myrna, 
St. Petersburg, 
Strasbourg, 
Stockholm, 
Trieste, 
Turin, 
Venice, 
Vienna, 
Wiesbaden, 
Zarich 


Amsterdam 
Antwerp, 
Athens 


Lix-la-Chapelic, 

Saden- Baden, 

Sale. 

Serlix. 

serne, 

Out 

toloenn, 

Bordeans 

Bremen, Madetra, 

Bresiau, Malecs, 
Offices io New York—No. 8 Wall Street. Bilis ou Paris at ehort or 6) daye’ sight; also 

STERi.} NG BILLS at & days’ sight, for sale in eums to sult, 


Constantinople, 
Dresden, 
Flerence, 
Frank fort-s-M. 
Geneva, 
Gibraltar, 
Hamburg, 
avre, 





WILDER'S PATLNT SALAMANDER SAFE. 
pas oaly Salamarder Safe made, and the 
Best Fire Proof Safe in the World. 
Secured with Wilder's Patent Powder and Burgler Proof Lock. Ati Safes made by us 
Warranted Free from Dampness. 
Norrex:. —Silas C. [erring no longer makes or sells this cele>rated Fire Proof Sate, his license 
Aaving «xvired. 
Depots, No. 12! Water street, near Wall, New York, No 22 Walnut and 9 Granite streets, 
Philadelphia, and No. !2 Well street, Chicago, Il! 


B. G. WILDER & CO., Patentees and Manufacturers, 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 
Subseription Nine Dollars, per Year. 
LONDON PUNCH, 
SUBSCRIPTION FIVE DOLLARS PER YEAR. 
sLOTHER ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL NEWSPAPERS, ARE SUPPLIED 
to subseribers in the CITY, or will be mailed to any part ofthe United States or Canada 
CHARLES WILLMER’S 
Universal English and Foreign Newspaper Offices. 
NEW YORK, LIVERPOOL, and BELFAST 
ARTUCR WILLMER, Agent, 
-07 Falten Street (2nd Floor), New York. 








A. 


CHARLE+ WILLMER 
19 south John Street, Liverpoo! 
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BEVERAGES. 
MANZANILLA. 


The Wine is of a delicate straw colour, and extremely wholesome ; it strengthers the stomach, 
without heating or inebriating lik+ ordinary Sherry ; it is universaily drunk by the native: of 
Jeres, who prefer it on account of its being mach Hgbter, and #0 eminently free from acidity. 
All classes are passionately fond of it, since the absence of alcehol enables them to drink more 
of it than of +tronger beverages, while its dry qoality acis as « tonic. 

Altbough the origin of the meme is disputed, thore is little doubt that its real etymology is to 
be found ir its striking resemblauce to the bitter flavour of toe camomile (Manszanilla) which 
are used by onr doctors tom ke am aicinal tes, and by those of spain for fome tations. if its 
eulog istic consumers are to believed, the Wine surpasses the tea ia by wo'an qualities, none, say 
they, who drink it are ever troubled wit) gravel, stone or gout ; and as a standard dinner wice, 
it is pronounced by competent! judges eq aal to any imported 

SAINT PERAY CHAYWPAGNE. 


When to any ssi: t I pray, 
Tt shat! be to Saint Peray, 
He alime of ali the brood, 
Ever did me any goot 
Many | bave found \bat are 
Hombugs ia the Caleudsr. 


Thongh till then, T had not beard 
Aught aboat him ere « third 
Of litre passed my lips 
AL saints «lee were in eclipee— 
For his geatle «pirit glided 
Wich such magic into mine, 
That methogh: sach bliss as I did 
Iwas in Provence, near Vaucluse, Poets never drew from wine. 
Hard by the Khone, I found asaint 
Gifted with a wonderous juica 
Potent for the wo:st complaint. 
Twos at Avignon that first — 
In tho witching time of thirst— 
To my biain the koowledge came 
(fhe blessed Catholic’s name ; 
Forty miles of dust that day 
Mace ine we'come Saint Peray, H 


| This Wine, so happily panegyrized by the poet, (T. W. Parsons), is ono of the best growths 
| of the Rtone, and is cnaracterized by its delicscy and «pr'ghtliness, and a flavour that partakes 
of the odoar of the violet and raspberry. it is an excellent ligat dinuer Wine, and preferred by 


many to Champagvue 
j BASS'S EAST INDIA PALE ALE. 


Tho delight and solace of the Indian subaltern in his fuming buogalow, the worthy rival of 
brandy pawnee ; the drink without which ne tiffin cin be eomplete, no journey by dawk pos- 
sible ; the favourite drink ef lord and bagman, duchess and nurse; the much admired (onic 
for invalid-, aad persons of weak interiors, 

The above KEV EK GAGES differ from those in orcinery use, from th: ir not be*ns subjected to 
a treatment with the view of rendering them stronger and more palateable—the taste for them 
in most cares is acquired, bat tuey invariably improve upon acquaintance; and will bs found 
| partic ularly well suited to thoes in whom the stronger ki: ds asua!ly produce tebrile action. 
Tmported and four sale by THOMAS MeMULGLEN, 44 Keaver etreet, N.Y. 
——- aS A 

HUNGARIAN WINES. 
TUE SCBSCRIBERS, SOLE IMPORTERS OF THE WINES OF MESSKS. FRANZ a, 
JALICS @€CO., Pesth, Hungary, bave in Store andiu Bond a Large Stock of Superior Ned 
and White Table and Dessert Wines, the former ranging trom $3 50 to $8 50; the latter (inclwd- 
ing Twporial Tokai, Ruszti, Menesi, 4c.) at rom $10 to $20 per dozen—al! of which they warrant 
to be pure and nnadulterated FREUND, LENT, & GROSSINGER, 
No. 102 Fulton Street. 


THE STANDARD SHERRY, 


$6 per Dozen.—§$2 per Gallon.—In Quarter Casks, $1 80 per Gal. 
N Excellent Wine for Table Use, in the place of Claret, during the Winter Season. It is 
delicate, free from all acidity, and strongly recommended for invalics. 
IMPERIAL AMONTILLADO. An exceedingly choice dry Sherry, very rarely met with in 
this Market. $1000 per dozen. 
OTARD AND HENNESSY’'S FINEST ERANDIES §600 pergation. $16 00 per dozen, 
Warranted 4th proot, as Imported. 
EXTRA CHOICE OLD PORT  Bottledin Oporto 1843 
“CROWN” OLD MALT WHISKEY. 
ty this. $3 00 per gallon. 
ALLSOPP’S EAST INDIA PALE ALE. In 6dozen Cases, $12 00 
LONDON AND DUBLIN STOUT, SCOTCH ALE STILTON CHERSE, &., 


For Sale by AKTHUR KENDA‘.L, Wine Merchant, 
No.7 William Street, New Yerk. 
ALLSOPP’S EAST INDIA PALE ALE. 
A T THE SOLICITATION OF MANY OF MY WHOLESAL#& CUSTOMERS, I HAVE 
placed on draught this well-known English Ale, brewed in Bartou-on Trent, aud respect- 
caaly solicit the patronage of those who are sequaivted with its pecaliar and wholesome quall- 
ex E. G. Ek UM, 
Wine Vaults, 18 Wali Street. 


Rest he gave me, and refee'ion— 
Chastened hopes, cala retrospection— 
softened images (f sorrow, 

Brigut forebodings of the morrow— 
Charity for whut 1s past— 

Faith ion something good at last. 











$12 00 per doren. 
Levere of Fine Flavoured Toddy will do well to 


FINS GROCERIES. 
THOMAS HOPE & CO., 
13% CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF COLLEGE PLACK 
Opposite the Hudson River Railroad Station. And at 
YONKERR, 
Directly opposite the Kadiroad Depot. 
AVE VONSTANTLY ON HAND, AND OFFER FOR SALE EVERY DESCRIPTION 
of Fine Grocerivs, including Fine Old Brandies, Rare Old Wines, all the most approved 
brands of Champagne, including tueirown MAX SUTAINE. Allcthe different varieties of Cla 
cet and Hock Wines. 
The Finest Dercriptions of all kinds of Freeh Teas 
The Choicest Brands of Segars. 
All the different kinds of Pickles, Sauces, Catsups, Mustard, Sweet Oil, Sardines, &c 
A General Assortment of Provisions, including their Celebrated BURLINGTON Hams, Westpba- 
ia H Beef Tonenes, &c. 
GOSHEN BUTTER received fresh every morning from the most approved Mairies. All of 
which they deliver free of charge to all parta of both of the above places and a!! the neighbour- 
ing country adjacent thereto 


BREWER & CALDWELL, 
20 Old Slip, corner Water Street, New Yerk, 
Issue Bask OF CHARLESTON Mills on the 
BANK OF LIVERPOOL, 


in sums ot One Pound Sterling and upwards, payable atany of the Banksix ENGLAND, IRe- 
LAND, Se€oTLanp and WALES. 


NO 


ba 


Fine Old Mocha and Java Coffee. 








THE HAZARD POWDER COMPANY, 
MANUFACTURERS AND 
DEALERS IN GUNPOWDER, 





NATIONAL GALLERY OF PHOTOGRAPHS & DAGUERREOTYPES, 
No. 359 Broadway, Over Thompeon’s Saloon 

The Finest and Largest Establishment in America. 

Operating Room upon the same floor with the Gallery. 

Largest Collection of Distinguished Portraits this side of the Atiantic. 

Photographs, Life and Cabinet and Miniature sizes. on Canvas and Paper, Coloured in Oil and 
Water Colours. 

AMBROTYPES—a New Style of Picture on Glass, more durable and perfect than any known 
method of portraiture. 

Copies from old Daguerreotypes, Portrait, or Busts, by this process. 
be produced at s normins! expense. laguerreotypes in every atyle. 


M. B. BRADY, 205 and 359 Broadway, New York. 


A large number ean 


FARM LANDS FOR SALE. 
VUE ILLINOTS CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY IS NOW PREPARKD 70 SELL 
over TWO MILLION OF AORES of Farming Lands, in tracts of 40 acres and upwaras, 
on long credits and at Jow rates of interest. 

These lauds were granted by the Gove:inmen’, to aid in the construction of this Ra'lroad, 
and incinade some of she richest and most fectile Prairies tn the State, interspersed here and 
there with magnificent groves ef oak and othe: timber. The Roed extend trom Chicago, onthe 
North-Kast, to Cairo at ihe South, and from thence to Galena and Danleith, in the North-west 
extreme of the State, and es ail the lands lie within filteen milew on each side of this Road, 
ready and cheap means are afforded oy it for transporting the prodacts of the lands to any of 
those points and from thence to Eastern and Southers markets. Moreover, the ravid growth 
of flourishing towns ard villaces alovg the line, and the great increase of population by imm- 

ation, &c., «fford a snbstantial and growing home-demand for farm prodace. The soil 

9a dark, rich monid, from one to five feet in depth, is gently rolling and peculiarly fitted for 
graz ng cattle and sheep, or the cultivation of wheat, Inaian corn, &c. Economy in cultivating 
and great productivenesa, are the well-known characteristics of Illinois lands. Trees are uot 
required to be cus down, stumns grabbed, or stove picked off, us is generally «he casein celtiva 
ting vew land in the older states. The first crop ef Indian corn, planted on the newly broken 
, usually repays the costs of plowing and fenciog. Wheas sown on the new!y-tarned sod is 
sure to yield very large profits. A man wih « plow and two yoke cf oxen will break one and a 
half to two xcres per day. Voutracts can be mace far breaking, ready for corn or wheat, at from 
$2 to $2 SO per acre. Ky fudicious management, the land may be plowed aud fenced the first, 
and under a high ecate of cultivation the veeond year. Corn, grain, cattle, &c., will be for- 
warded at reisonable rates to Uhicago, for the Eastern market, and to Cairo for the t outhern. 
The larger yield on the cheap lands of Illincia, over the high priced lands in the Eastern and 
Middle States, is known io be much more than sofflcient to pay the cifference of transportation 
to the hastern market. Lituminous cos! is mined at several points along the Road, and is a 
cheap and detirabie tre!, It can be delivered at several points along the Koad at $1 50 to $4 
erton. Wood can be bad at the same rates per cord. Those who thiok of settling in lowa or 
Minaesota, should bear ia mind, that lande there, of any value. along the water courses and 
for many niles in acd, have been disposed of ;—! bat for those located in the interior, there are 
no con venience® for transporting the produce to market, Railroads not having been introduced 
there. That to send the produce of these lands one or two hundred miles by wagon to market, 
would cost much more than the expense of cultivating them; and hence, Goverament lands 
thus situated, at $1 25 per acre, are not 80 good investments a6 the land of this Company at the 
prices fixed. The same remarks hold good ia relation to the lands ia Kansas and Nebraska, for 
although vacant lands may be found nearer the water courses, the distance to market is fur 
greater, an? every hundred miles the produce of those lands are carried, either ia wagons or inter 
rupted communications, increases the expente of water tr- nsportation, which must be borne by the 
settlers, in the reduced price of their products ; and to that extent precisely are incomes from 
their farms, and of course on their invesunents. annually and every year reduced. The great 
fertility of the lands now offered for sale by this Company, and their consequent yield over 
the Kastern and Miadie States, is moch more than safficient to pay the aifference in the 
cost of transportation, especiaily in view of the facilities furnished by this moad, and others 
with which it connects, the eperatious of which are not iaterrapted by the low water of summer 
or the frost of winter. ae , 

PRICE AND TERMS OF PAYMENT.—The prics will wary from $5 to $25, aceording to 
location, quality, &c, Contracts tor deeds may be made duriug the year 1856, stipalating the 
purchase money to be paia in five annual instalments ‘The first to become dus ia two years from 
the date ef contract. and the oihers annually trereafier. fhe last pay ment wi!) become dae at 
the end of the sixth year from the date of the contract. Iuterest will be eharged at only 
three per cent per acnum, Asasecurity to the perfurmance of the contract, the tirst two 
years’ interest must be pa’d in advance. and it must be naderstood that at least one-tenth of the 
jand purchased shall yeorly be Lrougbt under cultivation Lwenty per cent. from the credit 
price will be deducted tor cash. The Corpany’s constraction boads will be received as cash. 

READY FRAMED FARM BUILDINGS, which can be sei up in a fow days, can be ob- 
tained from responsible persons —Tbey will be 12 geet by 2) feet divided into one living and 
three bed-roome, and will cost complete set up on ground chosen anywhere along the Road, 
$150 in cash, exclusive of tr tation. r im c 1 for at propor- 
tionate reses. The Company will forward all the ma.erials for such buildings over their rosd 





AVING REDUCED THEIR PRICES TO CORRESPOND WITH THE REDUCED 
cost of Saitpetre, continue to offer their well known brands cf 
Electric, Indian Rifle, and Kentucky Rifle Powder, 
IN KEGS AND CANISTERS, 
Aiso Gunpowder for BLASTING and SHIPPING nse, comprising # full assortment of qna- 
lities and kinds required by the trade, guaranteed to give satisfaction. 
The standard of their POWDER, which bas now enjoyed the highest reputation for more than 
twenty five years, will be fonod unsurpassed by any other manufacture of the kind in the world. 
For Sale by the principal dealers, and also at the ottics of the Company in this city, 
No. 89 Wall, corner of Water Street. 

A. E. DOUGLASS, Secretary. A. G. HAZARD, President. 


St. ATE OF NEW YORK, Secretary’s Office, y, August 12, 
1856.—To the Sheriff of the Cite and County’ of New Yor — Notice is hereby 

given, that at the General Election to be held in this State om the Tuesday succeeding the first 

Monday of November next, the foilowing offlcers are to be elected, to wit : 

A Governor, in the place of Myron H. Clark. 

A Lieutenan:-Governor, in p'ace of Heary 4 Raymond. 

A Canal (ommisstoner, in the pleee of Cornelias Gardiner 

An (nsprctor of State Prixovs, in the place of fhomas Kirkpatrick 

A Clerk of the Court of Appeals, in place of Benjimin F. Harwood, deceased. 

AN whose terms of office wil! expire on the last dav of December next. 

Thirty-five Electors of President and Vice-?revident of the United States. 

A Representative in the Thirty-tfin Congress of the Un ted States, for he Third Congressional 

eel composed of the First, Necord, Third, Fiftn and Eighth wards in the city and county of 
ew York. 

Also, a Representative iut he said Congress for the Fourth Congressional district, composed 

of the fourth, Sixth, Teuth and Fourteenth wards of the said city and coant 

Also, & Representative in “he said Congress for the Fifth Congressional district, composed of 

the Seveath and Thirteenth wards of the said city and county. and the Thirtecuth, Fourteenth, 

Fifteenth and sixieanth wards ia the city of Rrookiyn, ia the county of King’s. 

Also, a Repre-entative iv the said Congress for the sixth Congres-ional district, composed of 
the Kleventh, Fifteenth and Seventeentn wards of the eity of New York 
Also a Representative in the said Congress “o- the seventh Congressional district, eomposed 
of the Ninth, Sixteeuth ant Twentieth wards of the city of New York. 

Also, @ Representative in tho said Congress for the Kighth Congressional district, composed 
of the fwelfth, Kighteeath, Nivetcenth, Twentieth, Twenty-flist and Twenty secoud wards of 
che city of New York. e 
City and County officars are also to be elected :- 
A Mayer, ia the place of Fernando Wood 
A City Judge, iu the place of Eli.hs 8S. Capron. 
Two Governors of tue Aimshouse, in the pisces of Isaac Bell, jr., and Simaon Draper 
Al-o, sixteen members of Assembly for said ci'y aud county. 

All whose terms of office wi lexpire on the last day of December next 
Yours respectfaliy, N. P. STANTON, Je, Deputy Secretary of State. 
Sheriffs Office, New York, Angust 20ch. 1466. 
The above is published pursuant ts the netice of the Secietary of State, sud the requirements 
of the statute in such case made and provided. 
JAMES *. WILLET, fheriff of ‘ne City and Conaty of New York. 
All the public newspapers tn the county will pzb ish the abore once in each week until the 
election, and thee hand in their bills for adveriisiing: the same, so ‘hat they may be laid before 
the Board of Supervirore, and passed for payment. See evised Statutes, Vol. I. chap. 6, title 


8, article 3, part 1, page 140. 

tT HE GREATEST MEDICAL DISCOVERY OF TH AGEK,.—4R 
KENNEDY, of Koxbury, has discovered in one of ony common pasture weeds, & remedy 

thatcures EVERY KIND OF HUMOUR, from: the worst scrofula down tothe common Pim- 

ple. He has tried itin over eleven hundred cases, ad never failed except is two case, ( 

thunder humours.) He has now in his possession orar two hondred certificates ofits valne; al 

within twenty miles of Boston. 

Two botties wii] cure a nursing sore month 

One to three bottles willcurs the worst kind of pimpicson thaf ace 

Two or three bottles will cure the worst kind of biles. 

Two dDottles will cure the worst cankerin the mouth and stomach. 

Three to ive bowtles will cnrethe worst case of erysipe)as 

One or two bottles willeure all humour in the eyes. 

Two bottles will cure ranning ofthe ears and blotchesamongt>s hatr 

Four to six bottles willcure corrupt and running nicere 

One bottle will cure sealy erupuons of theskir, 

Two or three bortles will cure the worst case of ringworm. 

Two or three bottles will cure the most desperate rhenmatiam 

Three to four bottles will care salt rheam. 

Five to eight bottles will cure the worst case of scrotala. 
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cial arrangemcnts with dealers can be made to supply those purchasing the Com- 
Lae ay Py with ‘evcing materials, agriculiural tools, and @s cultivcf provisions ia any quanti- 
ty, at the Lowest wholesale prices. 

It is believed that the price, long credit, aud low rate of interest, charged for th-ee lands, 
will ensble a man with a few bundied doilars tn cash and ordinary indusiry, to make bimselt 
independent before all the purchase mouey b ue. In the mean time, the rapid settle- 
ment of the ceuutry will probably have increased their value four or Live fold. When reqcired 
an experienced person will oy we applicants, to give information and ais in selecting iands. 
Cireulars, containing numerous instances of successful farming, signed by respeciable and 
well known farmers living in the neighborhood of the Kailroad lands, throughout the state— 
also the cost of fencing, price of cattle, expense of barvesting, threshing, Ac...) contract—or any 
other information—wil! be cheertully giveo, on application, either personaliy or by letter, in 
Enclish, French, or German, addressed to 

JOHN WILSON, Laod Commissioner of the Illinois Central R. R. Co., 
Office in I iacis Cen. Railroad Depot, Chicago, Tt. 


es LEE Ft tae ae 
IANOS AND MUSIC.--We learn that HORACE WATERS, ef 
P No. 33 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, sgent for the sale of many of the moet celebraced 
makes of Pianos and Melodeons, is offering the. at prices which we advise all who desire to 
purchase to avail themseives ol He is also ae bis large aud well-known Catatozacs of iia 
tic at one-third off from the regolar prices, and wil! forwa'd the same f-ee of postage. His of- 
fers to the trade, teachers and schools are of the most favourable character, all of which be wil) 
be able to fill to the letter by having wisely adopted the cash sysiem. The Horace Waters Pi 
nos are —y- 4 as among the very best. We are enabled to speak of these instraments with 








A benefitisalwaysaxperienced from the first bottle, and a perfect cure whaenthe #bove qnan- 
tity is taken. 

Nothing look sso improbable tothose who bavein vatntried allt )¢ wondor'al medicines ofthe 
day, 48 that acommon weed, growing in the pastures sreund old sic ne walls, should cure every 
nomoar in thesystem ; yetitisa fixed fact. If you have a hrmour it has tostart. There are 
no its nor ands, hums nor ha’s about it, seiting some cases but not yours. [ psadled over a thoa- 
sand bottles of it in the vicinity of Boston. I know the effects of it in every case. Ithas alrendy 
done some of the greatest cures ever done in Massachusetts. I gave itto children @ year old : to 
eld pow ofsixty. [ have seen poor, pony, wormy lookingenildren, whose flesh was softand 
flabby, rastored to a perfect state of healibh by one bottle. : 

To those who are subject toa sick headache, one bottlewillalwayecureit. [¢ 
fefin catarrh and dizziness Some who have taken it bave been Costive for years, and have 
been regulated by it. Where the body is sound it works quite easy bat where thereis any de- 
ent of the fanctions of nature, it will cause very singular feelings, but you mast not be 
alarmed —they alweys my ry in from four daysto a week. ‘There is never a bad result from 
it—on the contrary, when that feeling is gone, you will feel yourselflikee new person. I 
some ofthe most extravagant encominms of it that ever man listened to 

No change of (liet ever necessary. Kat the best you can get, and enough ofit, 

Price $1 Mannfactured by DONALD KENNADY, 120 Warren street, Roxbary. 

AGENTS :—Charles H. Ring, NewYork ,J. W. Dyott & Sons, Philadelphia’: George H. 
Keyser, Pittaburg; Sectt & Simson, Chicago; 4 B. Moore, Buffalo; Lyman & Brother Po- 
tonto ; Joly Birks Montreal ; John Wright & Co,. 115 Carter Street, New Orleans. 


ELLUC mis 
D and ee ie of fine Vaemicals, Drugs Perfamery and Toilet Tooth trom ho tens 


gives great re- 


& CO.—French Apothecaries and Che 





some by So from p 1 knowledge of their excellemt tone and d=rable quality. 
—Nas York Hoangelist. 


London and Paris Houses, and of first quality bead 


T 


given on the 2nd July last, t 


ASCHALL’S FKVER 

nud safe Medicine is receivi 

following letter from one who is 
is one among many received : 


& AGUE MIXTURE.—This efficacious 
ug the approval ot all who bave experienced its virimes, The 
well known in theliterary world and to the readers ofthe Albéon 


Britisu Consvcate, Nonrore Va., 18th Feb 

. ~ Gees aed pe tell =e a to 5 i ong tomtmeng in regard to the efficacy of te henety 
aschall, anless 0 60 willinghy. not only do se willin 

of great service to the publie to bave it generally known. gly, bat gladly, for I think it may be 

I have had no attack of Fever myself for seversl years ; bat I have recommended the remedy 
fo many instences totriends who were suffering from Ague: hey could notthrow off, and I have 
never Lh it to fail in effecting acure. inmany instances very few doses kave produced 
that result. 

You are perfectly at liberty to make use of this letter, andfrom my knowledge of your inte- 
grity and uprightness of character, 1 aa: surethatall you do publish will be equally t-wthfal 
and sincere with that of Yours faicbfully G JAMES 

To Mr, Edward 8. Morris, Philadelphia, Pa. 

B.S. MORRIS, 256 Areu Street, Poiladelphia, Sole Proprietor and Manufo< 
by HENRY HAVILAND, 23 Jobn Street, New York, and by Drugyis: 
United States, Canadas, Provinces, and West Indies. 
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For sale 
‘ee y inthe 


TT}HE ART OF DYEING HUMAN HAIR Is but very im feetly 

understood even by those woo muke the greatest pretensions. The must «f * popular 
Hair Dyes of the day may, for the time, colour the hair, but soon to be succeeded vy a tarnished 
green or other unsightly appearance. BUULE’S ELFOTRIC HAIR DYE is vod of these 
noxious properties, It fnstantly dy os the balr a beantiful natural biack or brown, which nei 
ther water nor sunshine will tarnish in the least ; and “to make assurance doubly sure’? his 
agents are authorized to refand the money if the most perfect ‘satiefuction is not given. Price 
| ag $' Ov, and $1 60 per case. Lnveutor, W. BOGLE, Koxton, and sold by Uruggists every 
where 


ps i 


*A RY YOU GETTING BALD! Is your Hair turning Grey? Do 

you wish to cultivate good Whiskers and Moustaches? Your bair t be sufi, eilky and 
glossy? Your head to be cool, comfortable, and free of dandruff? Mothers! ars your children 
to have laxuriant beads of hair? Thea ase BOGLE'S HYPERION FLUID, which never 
fail: in its unerring effects. Price 25 cents, 60 conte, 75 cents and $1 50 per bortle §=BOGLK'S 
BALM OF CYTHEKTA stands unrivalle: for eradicating Pimples, aod beantifying the Com. 
plexion. Price 50 cents. Inventor and Proprietor, W. BUGLE, Boerton, aod sold by Drag- 
gists overywhere. 


MANHATTAN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFPICE, NO. G8 WALL STREET, 
Cash Capitai,........... eee. 250,000, 
N the Sd instant, the following ce horen Directors of the Company, for thy 
Avnual Term :— 
m P. Palmer. 
faml F. Mots 
Wm. F. Mow 
Wm. W. Fox 
Rufas L. Lord. 
Thomas Barron Heury Kleworth Jonathan Thorne 
Augtstns Ho Ward. John Bteward. Robt. B. Mintarn, 
And at a meeting of the Board of Directors, beld the following day, WM P. PALMER, Faq 
was unnvimourly re-elected i'resideut tor the ensuing year. 
This Company contiones to inscre againet Loss or Yamage by Fire, Stecke of Merchendlee, 
Household Furniture, Builc ings, Ships in Port, and their Cargo ¢, on favourable terms. 
ANDREW &MITH, Secretary. 


ALBION LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
LONDON AND NEW YORK. 


INSTITUTHND 1805. 


‘Q\HIS COMPANY HAS BEEN IN FUCCKSSFUL OPER ATION FIFTY YEARS 
The Profits of 1855, avcragiag 40 per cent in augmentation, or 20 per cent in Cesh, are now 
course of payment. 
Prospectus, with rates and every information can be had on application atthe Agency, 
44 WALL STREET. 
ROBT. 8. BUCHANAN. 
SECURITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Of the City of New York. 
OY FICE, 31 PINK STREET (GREAT WESTERN BUILDINGS.) 
CASH CAPITAL, $200,000, 
Fy bis Company iasures Property of all kinds against Loss and Damaye by Fire, ou as favour- 
able terms as similar Lustituiions in this Ciry. 
TIRECTORS. 
Joseph Walker, Edward Haight, 
William Fo Moti, Samuel C. Paxson, 
Jobn Halsey, 


Wm, Birdsall, Jr., 

Kdward Wood, Wm. H. Husrer, 
Robert L. Case, D. Cromwell, Jr. 
Wm Deunistoun, Chas. K. Perkor, 
Rdwd. Merritt, John D. Warren Charles Ely, 
Henry Barrow, Kdward Cromweil, Wm. M. Abbatt, 
George K. (irinnell, Maetibew Mitche!li, 

THOMAS W. BIRD JOSEPH WALKER, President. 


ntlemen were ¢ 
Moses Tavlor. 
James Colles, 
Thos, W. Pearsall 
Richard Tighe. 
Peter Cooper. 


Lyman Den taow. 
Hidney Meson. 
Fdwee DY. alorgen 
John Caswell, 

L. 8, Searis. 





Joseph Lawrence, 
Jas. G. Garver, 
Richd P. Bruoff, 
.. B. Wyman, 
Fdwd. Wiliets, 

E. 5. Donnell, 
John R. Willis, 
Smith Lawrence, 
John Allen, 
SALL, Mecretary. 


K. M. Whitlock, 
Kobt. Lindley Marray, 
Wom. Allen Batier, 
George I. Beyer, 

b) W. Corlies, 
& T. Valentine, 


NOTIOB. 
OTICK 18 HEREBY GIVEN, THAT AN ACT PASSED BY THE PARLIAMENT 
of the United Kingdom for chavging ts uame of the * NATLON AL LOAN FUND LIFE 
ASSURANK SOCIETY," having on ihe 2d July instant received the Royal assent, the ta- 
sinens of this Company will hencefor h be condccted under its ew name. ‘ THE INTEKNA.- 
TIONAL LIFK ASSURANCE SOCIRTY.”’ JAMES B. M. CHiPMAN, 
Montreal, July 26, 1865 General Agent British N. A. Colonics 





Hanager, 3 Profersor 


Montres!,..... J. Flav 


Halifax, N. 8 


INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURACE SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
Established in 1838, Incorporated and Empowered by Act of Parliament 
Capital Half-a-Million Sterling. 

COTTRT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON, 

Fdmond Sheppard Symes, Feq., M.1.. Chairman 

A. Cempbdell Barclay, Req. Johu Kilitson, M D.. #&. B.S. John Moss, Keq., 
Charles Kennett. Fag. | thomes Colley Grattan, Bog fhomas Niccoll, Pse 
Samuel King Cherch, Baq , Henry J. Hodgsou, Krq., Ciement Tabor, Kaq., 
Joseph Thompson, Ksq 
“eauder Starr, Eeq —Audttors, Professor Wheatetone, F.R.S. ; 
Jonn Radford Young. 
COLONTAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
B. Holmes, A. La Roeque, Wm. Lunn, Rev 
egan, Theo. Hart, Heory Jndah. 
das. G. A. Creighton, J. Strachan, T. C. Kinvear, 
Ion. 8. Caunnard, J. Tremaio, F. Pryor. 
till, Agen: 
u 


P. U. t 
F. lisven, W. Wright, #. Allison, Ho 
Gray, W. Jack, 


Hi W. Hoyles, Hon, J. ¢ 
C.F. Beunett, BE. Stab 


- V, 


&t. Jobo, N. B.... soveod R 


N. Stabb, Agent 
MES B.M. CHLPMAN, Agontfor Britis North American Co onies. 
uv. D. MACKENZIF, Aceyantant and Cashier. 

Chief Office tor B. N. A. Colouies—sMeronnts’ Excuanon, Montres. 
Agests aud Medical Kxamine:s have been appointe! throughout Canada, Nova Sectia. New 
Srunéewick, P. &. Island, and Newfoundland, from the former of whom Pamphiets, Blanks and 
avery information may be obtained. 
The advantagesoffered by the * International '’ are numerous and varied, and Insurers are 
earnestly recommended to the consideration of therm 


BHITISE COMMEROIAL LIF INSURANCE COMPANY 
LONDON AND AMERICA 
NO.66 WALL STRERT NEW 
ESTARLISHELD 1820. 
CAPITAY., B83 ,000,00¢. 
With a large accumulated Surplus 
18 COMPANY offersthe following, among other 
ADVANTAGES TO INSURER? 
Low rates of iustrance withont prefite 
Louns granted on policies, 
Ualtf of premium may remain on loa: 
No extra gharpes for crossing the Atlantic 
The security of a iarge capital 
Californin, Anotralia, and apecialris&s take: 
Premiums can be taken quarterly. 
Sarge bonuses on policies ou the mutuslacale 
SSW YORK REFEMEts 
tis Excolleney HAMILTON FISH, late Governor of the Stute of New York 
ANTHONY KARCLAY, Bag., 1. B. M. Consni. 
dtephen Whitney, 20 | Henry Grinnell, Haq. 
James Cinilatin, Ese ' Hon. Judge Campbdel' 
Samuel Wetmore, ben John Cryder, Fsq. 
MEDICAL EX4MINKARS 


W. J Stair, Agent 
Rt. Jobr Newfouudiand, ‘rowdy, Hon. J. Noad, Eon 





AGENCY, VOR’ 


rT 


J. Phillips ’heais, hey 
Jobn H. Bicks, Bea 


JOHN C. CHEESMAN, M D., 473 Broadway [| F. U. JOHNSTON, M. D., 28 Reet Lath &t. 


Go. M. KNEViTT, Gere:a!l Agent cf the United States. 


THE INTERNATIONAL. LIFE ASSURANOE SCOIBTY 
OF LONDON, 
(Late National Loan Iand Life Assurance Society.) 
Orrick oF TG2 GENERAL AGENTS FeR tux Unrrad SraTet, } 
ew York, August I, 1555. ) 
give notice that (he name ofthe National Loan Fund Life Assvreace 
hie changed by an Act of Perliament to which the Royal Assent was 
o 
INCERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 





OS Undersig:. ecnered 
Sectety ot London, has 


TH 


and that they continue to receive applications for Lifs Assurance on the most favourable terms. 


Pamphlets containing the Kates ot Premium can be obtained at their Office, No. 71 WALL 
STREKT, or from any of their numerous Agents thronghont the United States. 
LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Robert J. Dillon, 
C. Edward Habicht, 
Fanning C. Tucker, Aquila G. Stout, 
Daniel Parish, Paul = — J.G. Holbrooke. 
SourcrroR— Robert J. Dilon. Consvutting Counser—J. W. Gerard. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS-—-S, 8. Keone.—M. Clymer. 
6, 71 Wal! Street, New York, 


The Local Board of Directors meet every Wednesday at the Offic 
where al} business connected with the Society's operations is transacted, affording thereby every 
itl» ad ge of p Pp and attention to parties in cases of Leave to Travel, 


tlement of Claims, ‘ke. . 
All Policies are issued a the Office, 71 Wallstreet, New York, and all claims are adjusted and 
ithout reference to London. d 
Pothe Medical Examiners meet daily at the Office in Wall Street, between nd 2 o'clock, P.M, 
ny tal k, £500,000. 
A QUARANTEE FUND OF $100,000 is deposited ‘in the hands of the Comptroller of 
the State of New York for tho tenefit of al! Policy-boiders in the United States. 


c. E. HABICHT, 
J. G. HOLBROO g, { Geoeral Agents. 


THE GLASGOW & NEW YORK STEAMSHIP CO’'S 
SPLENDID AND POWERFUL STEAMERS 


EDINBURGH, 2,500 Tons....... .... Wm. Cumming, commander. 
NEW YORE, 2.150T . Robert Craig, commander, 


ODS oo. eccceere ue 
GLASGOW, 1,962 Tous, .. . , Johp Duncan, commander, 


Ave appointed to sail 


Jobn J. Palmer, 


Jaleb Barstow, 
Jamos Boorman, 


B. F, Wheelright, 





Prom New York. 
yew yoRk, nme oy Sept’r. 30, at neon. 
,ASGOW, Tuesday, September 16, | GLASGOW, atarday, Oci’br. 11, as noon. 
EDINBURGH, Wednesday, Ocrober " 16, | EDINBURGH, Saturday, Nov'r. 16, at som, 
Rates oF Passace. 


Tr wesee cee oe 0 LS Guineas 
nd with ceoked prov 


Prom Gluegovw. 
NEW YORK, Tuesday, September 2, 


From Now York. 
Firat Clase. ....... 00+ 0c0-see: 
Steeraze, found with cooked provi 


From Glasgow. 
First Clare . 
Steerage, fou 

Ot 
An Fxperienced Surgeon 
Por Freight or passage, 
New York City hills or 


8 guineas 
hed to each St 





J. McBYMON, 7 Broadway W. Y. 
ee 
PROF RIETORS. 
EKMAN ST, 


apply to 
br fh only taken, 

















ws. rounc. 
8.3 


W. YOUNG & O©., 





Broadway, ard 25@ Fourth Aveune. 


OFFICE, NO. 13 BE 








